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saved us thousands 










of dollars!" 





Not until you read this informative, 20-page booklet, will you realize 
the savings that National Systems provide. 

Concerns of every size and type report savings that often pay 
for the installation the first year—thanks to National’s exclusive 
combination of advantages. 

See for yourself how National Mechanized Accounting saves 
writing thousands of figures—on some jobs two-thirds of the 
posting is done automatically. 

See how it saves money, time, and stationery...speeds collections 
...-avoids peak loads and overtime ...prevents errors 
... builds good will. See how working conditions are 
improved, and clerical costs reduced. 

Your local National representative—a systems 
analyst—-will gladly show you what you can save. | 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
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SIDE LINES 


INFORMATION, PLEASE 


PEOPLE ASK THE darndest questions. 

Like every magazine, Forses gets 

numerous queries for additional infor- 

mation. We like the idea, of course. 

Service is our job. Every once in a 

while, though, someone throws us a 
er. Here’s a “for instance”: 

“I am starting a small business,” 
wrote one reader. “Can you put me in 
touch with people who might buy my 
product?” 

This was a tough nut to crack. 
Obviously we couldn’t dig up cus- 
tomers for him, but we did manage to 
start him on the right track. Speaking 
of nuts, another query came from a 
man who wanted to crack a few him- 
self—pecans. “Where,” he asked, “can 
I get a nut-cracking machine?” 

Questions like this are routine, and 
we have little trouble answering them. 
Others require a bit of work, but our 
Business Information department, for- 
tunately, knows its way around, could 
hold its own with John Kieran when it 
comes to industrial quizzing. We can't, 
of course, answer everything, but we 
always try to tell information seekers 
where they can find the answers they 
want. 

The department handles some 75 to 
100 questions a month. High point: 
245 in one week. It’s impossible to give 
a breakdown of the type of questions 
asked — they cover every conceivable 
phase of business, from “Who makes 
popcorn machines?” to “Where can I 
get information about hormone extracts 
and Vitamin K?” 

Many requests arrive for financial 
information: “What do you think of 
such-and-such a stock?” (We make no 
stock recommendations, except in the 
magazine itself.) And often, to our 
coustant bewilderment, we _ receive 
queries on articles published three or 
four years ago—even on those appear- 
ing in other magazines. Some sub- 
scribers, evidently, like to browse about 
in their attics. 

Every now and then, too, we get 
what we call a “jackpot” request—a 
plea for detailed data on a long list of 
subjects. One, for example, recently 
asked us for all the information we had 
on jewelry, plastics, mail order, etc., 
etc. We did the best we could, without 
actually sending him a case full of 
books. 

But don’t get us wrong—we love it. 
Every time a request arrives, it’s just 
one more bit of evidence that Fores 
is being closely read. 




















SOME MEN WILL WAIT TEN YEARS 
TO ANSWER THIS ADVERTISEMENT 





The Years That Might Have Given Them So Much Will Pass On Forever, Casting Back a Look of Scorn 


QO” files bulge with letters from men of great ' Send for “FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS 


promise in business whose natural talents have For men who want to do something about whe 


been wasted on routine tasks. nant they poegemgee be five, ten, twenty years from no 


: ; the Institute has published a 64-page booklet title 
Business, for them, has become a squirrel-cage — “Forging Ahead in Business.” 


they work harder every year but progress no faster. This little book has been a source of inspiratic 


; ; and help to thousands of ambitious men. It is sen 
Of the thousands of men who will read this mes- free and without obligation—other than the oblig; 
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failure. But ten years from now, many will write letters 
asking for a chance to “catch up” on the years they ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUT 
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joes ie In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 
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“Years ago I should have thought about my 
business future.” 


“What a world of difference it would have 
made if I had written this letter ten 
years ago.” 


“T put it off — just put it off.” 

These are the lost and discouraged men who were 
content to wait for success; men who had no definite, 
well-defined program which would carry them a little 
closer, each day, to their chosen goal. Delay stamps 
its footstep on the pages of time and always leaves regret. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 698, 71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 


Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64- age book— 
*FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS.” 
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WASHINGTON PREVIEW 


by GENE ROBB, Washington Editor 





Qutcome of next year's Congressional election and even 1952 Presidential race may turn on 
public judgment of almost incredible situation existing in Washington today. Question 
o be answered at polls is whether Truman is right in insisting that Congress remain in 
session indefinitely until a substantial part of his "Fair Deal" is enacted, or whether 
ongress is right in rejecting most White Heuse proposals. 





It is completely obvious by now that 8lst Congress will not give Truman anywhere near 
all he demands, even if Congressional session lasts until Christmas. Nevertheless, 
President continues to forecast that all his program will eventually be adopted. He 
tontinues to blame Republicans for Congressional inaction, although it is difficult 

o understand how minority party could rule Congress. 








Fact is that Truman won election in part because he sold enough voters on idea Re- 
publican 80th Congress had a "doenothing" record. While he will have to vary this theme 
Slightly next time, in view of present Democratic control, doubtless he plans a similar 
pitch next fall. He will stress need of more Truman Democrats in Congress. 





President's foes on Capitol Hill, Republicans and anti-Administration Democrats 
@like, are betting that such charges will rebound. They think public will blame Tru- 
an for not being able to get his program enacted, for making promises he could not 
deliver. They expect majority of voters to applaud 8lst Congress for resisting 
msound proposals. 





LOBBYING PROBE-~Administration hopes to blow away odor of disclosures about influence 
peddlers in high places with an even more sensational investigation of lobbying ac- 
tivities. Emphasis will be on industry groups like realtors, whose activities in legis- 
lative field have been under open attack by Truman & Co. for years. 








‘But even this well-rigged plan may backfire in part. Republicans will insist on prob- 
ing legislating pressures exerted by downtown agencies. There is a law against lobby- 
ing by bureaucrats but it has been ineffective to say the least. Opponents of socialized 
edicine hope to seize opportunity to get on record full story of government's propa- 
anda campaign to put across its “health insurance" program. 








ORPORATE MERGERS--Perennial bill to forbid one corporation from purchasing another, 
f competition would be substantially lessened thereby, looks as if it may become law at 
last. FIC has been urging this legislation to plug a Clayton Act loophole for a decade. 
House passed bill by a heavy majority and Senate hearings are due to start next month. 
Final action is not expected until 1950. 








Bill's principal sponsor in recent years has been Rep. Kefauver of Tennessee, who is 
how a Senator and a member of the Senate Judiciary Committee which is handling bill. 
Bill is supposed to hamper monopoly and aid small business. Actually, one effect might 
be to contrary since small enterprisers wanting to sell out would be banned from deal- 
ing with competitors, and might have to sell at a distress price. 


TAFT'S CAMPAIGN--This month marks active beginning of Senator Taft's fight to win 
re-election next fall. Both right and left-wing camps regard this as (Continued on page 7) 
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The BUSINESS Pipeline 





by the Editors 
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CONSTRUCTION Residential building in 1949's first half approached the high levels of. 
the mid-'20s in the ratio of apartment units to total housing starts. - 
However, the U.S. Savings & Loan League envisions the possibility of less housing, not 
more, in the next decade, as the result of the newly authorized subsidized housing pro- 
gram. Reason: imposition of subsidized housing on a strong, active market may mean ma- 
terials shortages, higher costs, which will retard private building operations. If ~~ 
potential owners and investors in rental property “are sufficiently scared off to bring 
a marked decline," the subsidized program will serve only to maintain a minimum volume > 
below that which would have existed without this measure. : 





TELEVISION As the boom continves, some manufacturers predict a sales figure this year | 

of 2 million receivers. Current price adjustments and the disappearance — 
of some marginal producers are seen, not as symptoms of depression, but as growing — 
pains. . . . Color television, despite recent revived interest, is said to be years off 
in public use. According to the industry, even if the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion were to approve it after its forthcoming hearings, *it would be probably several ‘ 


years before its initial introduction through the development, manufacture, and sale of 
transmitters. * i 






STEEL Recasting their views as to future demand, some steel-makers have postponed 
estimates as to any drop in operations until December. That is, if there's no 
strike. Scope of automotive demand, which remains strong to the pleasant surprise of 
many observers, plus the extent of renewed buying by appliance makers, will influence 
production rates in the next few weeks. : 


POWER Despite an easing off in industrial power sales, electric utilities enjoyed a 
higher income for the first six months of this year as compared with the same 
period in '48. A steady upward trend in sales in the profitable residential and commer- 
eial categories, plus lower fuel costs, were responsible for a net income of $385 mil- 
lion. Average investment in plant and equipment is also keeping pace with improved 


revenues. Meantime, power output for the 12 months ending June 30 reached a 67-year 
peak. 


RAILROADS Operating efficiency of the roads, reflected by freight train performance, 

was higher for the first half of ‘49 than for any similar period since 1944. 
Though traffic volume was lower, records were set in average speed of trains, number of 
cars per train, gross tons per train, and gross ton-miles per train-hour. . .. After hit- 
ting a post-war high in car ownership in July, the industry expects a gradual decline 
through the rest of 1949, and at least the early months of 1950, following the pattern 
of railroad carloadings in recent months. 


TEXTILES is the cotton industry on the way out of the doldrums? After watching their 
idle spindles reach the highest level in a decade as hand-to-mouth purchas- 


ing and maintenance of minimum inventories cut production to the bone, manufacturers x 
are more optimistic as new orders start to flow in. Some feel that if this tempo of de- “4 


mand quickens, spot shortages might result in a few lines before the industry's full 


production potential can be thrown into full operation. 2 





COAL The abbreviated work-week in the mines, while not seriously affecting aroenpiiol 
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INSURANCE 


sufferers, rvdseubeise: are the coal- 
carrying railroads. Only bright spot has 
peen a Steady rise in coal output, attri- 
puted mainly to improved production 
methods. 


Over $500 million worth of in- 
surance coverage is reported 
to be going begging today. According to one 
proker, policies providing needed protec- 
tion against the hazards of non-war atomic 
explosion and the ac ‘ompanying dangers of 
damage by radiation are not available. 
Wain reason: data upon which premiums could 
be based are not procurable from the gov- 
ernment. 


July production of paper and board 
was the lowest monthly output re- 
corded since 1945. Refilling of war-de- 
pleted stocks, plus the adoption of a "wait 


PAPER 


and see* purchasing policy by consumers, 


vere contributing factors. However, 
paper-men feel that this may be the year's 
low point, and saw signs ;f a seasonal up- 
turn for August. They now expect produc- 
tion to follow consumption more closely 
than has been possible in the past. 
SIDELIGHTS Still optimistic over the 
sales and production outlook, 


automotive manufacturers are getting set to 
cope with what many believe will be a period 
of increasing buyer selectivity. ... 
Significant? Demand for major electrical 
appliances has taken an unanticipated up- 
turn. 
le 


Consumers, reversing their previous 
buying practices, are asking for refrigera- 
tors, vacuum cleaners, and washing 
nachines in such numbers that production 
schedules have had to be revised. ... 
Longest and heaviest trans-Atlantic air 
travel season is predicted for 1950 by 
Trans World Airline. Stimulus to this ex- 
pected record traffic load will be provided 
by Holy Year travelers to Rome. ... 
Though wartime tin controls are being 
lifted, some quarters feel demand for the 


metal will not be as large as expected, due 


to the development of substitutes, and un- 
certainty over price movements. .. . 

Dun & Bradstreet reports that “despite the 
declining trend of the past few years, the 


rate of new business charters issued during 
July continued 1 


above that of pre-war 







irst seven months 


2000 new business in- 


Washington Preview 
(Continued from page 5) 


the most important Senatorial election in 
recent history. Oddly enough, identity of 
Democrat’ who will oppose Taft isn't even 
known yet, even though campaign against him 
has been in full swing ever since Taft- 
Hartley Act became law. 

If Taft loses, labor union politicians 
will know that they can defeat any candi- 
date if only they devote enough effort and 
money to task. If that comes about, inde-_ 
dendently=-minded citizens can hardly be 
expected to seek high elective office in 
future years. Taft's realization of how 
high stakes are explains why he plans to 
speak at least once in every county, and 
why he is starting his re-election drive 
many months earlier than usual. 








CENSUS FORECAST--Biggest counting job in 
history, costing $87 million and requiring 
150,000 doorbell-ringers, will get under 
way next April. 1950 population and housing 
census will furnish all manner of new and 
valuable tlarketing information, such as 
how many housewives use what kind of stove, 
how many farm families have moved to town, 
how many television sets are in use, etc. 
Some expected results: 





1. Total population will hit or at least 
approach 150 million mark, up 18-19 
million over 1940 nose-count. 

2. A "go West" trend, with California 
and other Pacific states registering 
population gains in past decade of 
around 40%, will be shown. 

3- Decline in number of farms to around 
5.7 million mark of 1900; 1945 agri- 
cultural census showed about 1 mil- 
lion fewer farms than a decade 
earlier. 

4. A preponderance of women over men, 
for lst time in history; in 1940 there 
were over 450,000 more men than 
women. 














SMALL BUSINESS--Army boasts of spending 42¢ 
out of each procurement $1 with small busi- 
ness firms. In past fiscal year, Army con- 
tracts totaled about $2 billion, of which 
pd million went to small business. Con- 
fessional definition of small business: 
a firm employing fever than 500, inde- 
‘owned and operated, not dominant 
















TWO-LINE 
Editorials 


Prediction: Readjustment won't last much 
longer. 


The next sustained trend should be 
upwards. 


Why should the American people dele- 
“weg more and more responsibilities to 
e Government? 


Isn't it admittedly our worst-managed 
outfit? 


Let us avoid national bankruptcy. 


If John L. Lewis can limit mining to 
three days a week, why not totally? 


Not even a labor leader should be ac- 
corded such arbitrary power by Wash- 
ington. 


Work lay-offs are slackening. 


Uncle Sam is proving the world’s Uncle 
Samson. 


Prophecy: The 75¢ minimum wage won't 
precipitate national disruption. 


But gradual step-ups would have been 
preferable. 


No important tax revision is in sight. 


Double taxation of stockholders should 
be among the first reforms effected. 


Fourth-round wage boosts? No! 


U.S. needs less, not more, inflation; 


lower, not higher, living costs. 
You'll never regret saving. 


Congress, happily, isn’t proving a Tru- 
man rubber-stamp. 


Defense Secretary Johnson exhibits 
courage. 


We need more ax-swingers like him 
in Washington. 


Guess: Next year home construction will 
largely overtake effective demand. 


In some communities market values al- 
ready are receding. 


Only more production of marketable 
products can generate real prosperity. 


Labor Day over, now let's roll up our 
sleeves. 


_ adoption. 


READERS SAY 


SPOKESMAN FOR BUSINESS 


I am a regular reader of your good maga- 
zine. In a recent issue under the caption 
“Incongruous, Unfair” you ask editorially, 
“Does the Department of Commerce fight . 
valiantly for business?” And you answer 
very categorically, “It does not.” 

I have personally had many contacts 
with Charles Sawyer, Secretary of Com- 
merce, and I believe your brief summary 
of his activities is wholly unfair. He is 
making a very sincere effort to act as a 
sympathetic Cabinet spokesman for the 
business interests of the country. He has 
advocated many constructive ideas and 
proposes to push vigorously for their 








































You say “Apparently it (the Depart- 
ment) does not exercise the slightest in- 
fluence on the anti-business Department of 
Justice.” That may be true; but in fair- 
ness, we must remember that the De- 
partment of Justice is co-equal in author- 
ity with the Department of Commerte and 
the latter can exercise no positive control 
over the former. As you know, final 
decision in such matters rests with the 
head of the Administration, not with the 
Cabinet members. ' 

I am sure that further investigation will 
convince you that you have criticized Mr. 
Sawyer too harshly.—Revusen B. Rosenrt- 
SON, president, The Champion Paper and 
Fibre Co., Canton, N. C. 


































































































¢ This Gulf emblem on any product stands 
for two guarantees of excellence. One visible, 


one invisible. 


The visible guarantee is evidenced by the 
plant and properties that make Gulf one of the 


TO EVERYONE, THIS GULF SIGN 
STANDS FOR TWO GUARANTEES! 


Gulf Oil Corporation 
Gulf Refining Company 


General Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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TO THE MOTORIST 
THIS SIGN STANDS FOR A CROSSROAD 


largest producers and refiners of crude oil. 


The invisible guarantee is the determination 
of Gulf to make the best petroleum products 
that skill, science, loyal employees and alert 
management can jointly achieve. 
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PHILCO 


announces a new and vital invention... 


Lhe Electronic 
Built-In Aerial ~faias 
SOP TCAOCVISION ur. 


The new 1950 Philco television receivers, 
just announced, contain the invention the television world 
has been waiting for . . . an aerial completely built-in and 
concealed in the cabinet. Now, in up to 8 out of 10 locations, 
no aerial installation of any kind is required on the roof, in 
the room, or out the window / 


On July 25th in New York City, this epoch making 
television invention was unveiled to Philco distributors 
and to the public press. The occasion was the announce- 
ment of the new 1950 Philco television receivers. 


Philco had good reason to know how eagerly the buy- 
ing public awaited the development of an efficient 
built-in aerial for television. For years ago, it was Philco 
who brought the built-in, self-contained aerial to radio 
and thus widened the sphere of radio enjoyment. Now, 
Philco brings it to television, years ahead of schedule! 


The Philco Electronic Built-In Aerial System is the re- 
sult of a long program of research in the Philco labora- 
tories, unlike anything that has ever been known in the 
industry. It is not a mere device to be “‘attached”’ to 
the set but an integral part of the circuit, built-in and 
completely out of sight. Far more than an aerial alone, 
it is a combination of developments, each necessary to 
the other and working together as a system. 


This development is effective in up to 80% of the 
locations where a television signal can be received. In 
‘fringe’ areas and where signals are weak or polluted 
by reflections, a roof aerial is recommended. But even 
here, the new circuit developments in Philco for 1950 
still offer the greatest television performance in Philco 
history. In up to 8 out of 10 locations, however, the 
Philco Electronic Built-In Aerial System alone will 
deliver a clear, sharp, completely enjoyable picture. 


Thus, for the majority, Philco research has made tele- 
vision far more enjoyable, much more convenient... 
and much easier to buy! For with the Philco Electronic 
Built-In Aerial System, there are no installation charges 
to add to your purchase; the advertised price is the final 
price .. . nothing else to buy! 


Spectacular as it is, the Electronic Built-In Aerial 
System is only one of the contributions to greater enjoy- 
ment in Philco television for 1950. The Wide-Screen 
picture, another development brought to television by 
Philco, is now a huge 97 sq. in. size : . . and offered at 
far less than the price of last year’s “52”! New circuit 
developments bring a vast improvement in performance 
and picture quality. 1950 Philco Television Combina- 
tions feature a new 3-Speed Automatic Phonograph 
that plays all fownag all 3 speeds, and better than 
ever before . . . more than 5 hours of continuous music! 


These new 1950 Philco television receivers are now at 
your Philco dealer’s store ...ask for a demonstration. 


Only PHILCO Flas It... 


the Television Set with the Electronic Built-In Aerial System 
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Keeping a Good Sport Clean 
... With the help of a ‘Friendly’ Metal 


It was the big game between the fifth 
grade “regulars” and the “scrubs”! 


It was mud, sweat and jeers all the way. 


And it ended in a clean victory for the 
“scrubs”...on a dirty field! 


So, after cleaning up their rivals, they 
needed a good cleaning up themselves. 


No wonder this bruised young back, 
with all his battle scars, reaches for the 
soap. Soap that will not only clean his 
wounds but that is pure and clean itself. 


. * 


Why does soap have to be clean? Why 
must soap makers be as painstaking on 
this point as food manufacturers? 


Because the slightest contamination from 
corroded metal equipment can discolor 
the soap ... even make it rancid and give 
it a strong odor. 


That's why makers of soaps and “soap- 
less” soaps depend upon “Your Unseen 
Friend” Nickel to guard purity. 


Equipment made of Nickel and Nickel 
alloys stands up against the attack of bit- 
ing acid, caustic and brine solutions. It 
resists corrosion and thus prevents con- 
tamination. It does not rust and form pits 
to harbor impurities. Smooth and tough, 
its bright surfaces help send you soap that 
scores a really clean victory over dirt. 


* * 


Just one more way “Your Unseen 
Friend” Nickel protects the purity of things 
you use every day... milk from sanitary 
dairy equipment... hot water from rust- 
proof Monel water heater tanks... food 
from Stainless Steel kitchens. 


But the Nickel is usually combined with 
other metals to do special jobs...so you 
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seldom actually see it. That’s why it is 
called “Your Unseen Friend.” 


Write for Free Booklet: 
“The Romance of Nickel” 


The interesting story of Nickel, 
from ancient discoveryto mod- 
ern-day use, is told in this il- 
lustrated 60-page booklet. For 
your free copy, address 
Dept. 3244, New York 5, N. Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


Nickel 


..-Your Unseen Friend 


Forbes 


© 1949, T. 1. N. Co. 











INC. 
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Fact and Comment | 


by B. C. FORBES 





“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


UNIONS NOW OUR BIGGEST TRUSTS 


Labor unions and their leaders have become America’s 
towering “trusts.” Not an industrialist can lay down the 
law to any industry as to how much it can produce, as to 
how many days a week it can operate. But one union 
leader, John L. Lewis, not only can but is exercising this 
power, unfettered. He decreed that coal mining be restricted 
to three days a week. And his command was instantly 
and unanimously obeyed. Can you imagine what the re- 
action would have been if President Benjamin F. Fairless, 
of the United States Steel Corp., or Roy A. Hunt, president 
of Aluminum Company of America, or Eugene Holman, 
president of Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), had issued 
peremptory orders to their respective industries to operate 
only three days a week, to bring about such scarcity that 
prices would soar? 

How many Americans realize that they are being sub- 
jected to a labor oligarchy, that labor leaders have become 
dictators? Dictatorship is abhorrent to freedom-loving 
Americans, abhorrent to the American Way of Life. It 
used to be said that “Wall Street” governed this country. 
Who are governing this country today? Not even the original 
J. P. Morgan, the ablest of all financial Americans, ever 
exercised as dictatorial power as is today possessed by 
John L. Lewis. 

Shall we submit to becoming slaves to any individual? 
Should we not, rather, insist upon the enactment of legisla- 
tion to safeguard our freedom, to bringing any and every 
would-be dictator under law? 

Incidentally, what are the fruits of the coal leader's un- 
checked power? He has subjected the American péople 
to such arbitrary impositions that the resultant ballooning 
of the cost of coal is so drastically abridging the consump- 
tion of coal and so drastically furthering the use of sub- 
stitutes that employment in the coal mining industry has 
been cut almost in half. 

Hoggishness never pays. 


MOST VITAL ELECTION: TAFT’S 


The most vital of all the Congressional elections to be 
held next year is that of Senator Robert A. Taft. The out- 
come will have the deepest national significance. It will 
reveal whether organized labor gained complete political 
ascendency in this country, or whether the tide of public 
opinion has turned against the arbitrary, highhanded dom- 
ination of labor leaders. 

That our plutocratic unions will pour money unstintedly 
into Ohio in frantic efforts to drum out of public life the 
joint author of the Taft-Hartley law can be taken for 
granted. Senator Taft's campaign committee 
should not be hampered for lack of adequate funds. I feel 


so strongly concerning the profound national significance of 
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the battle against Taft that I, personally, am asking him 
whether a modest contribution would be acceptable. I will 
publish the gist of his reply, so that other business men 
may rally to his support, if this is in order. 

Responsible citizens should not shrink from supporting 
their political principles, should not shrink from combating 
richly-entren¢hed labor leaders and unions. 

* 


To get, give of yourself. 
* 


FIRST ENCOURAGE HOME INVESTING 


Oodles of publicity gush from Washington advocating 
airy, ambitious investment of American capital in backward 
countries. President Truman, the sponsor of this “bold” 
plan, should first favor governmental measures to encourage 
revival of investment in our own land. So discouraged 
have been American investors during the last sixteen years 
that the flow of individual and family savings into American 
enterprise has most seriously shrivelled. Trite, but true, the 
investor has been “the forgotten man”—and woman. 

This being so, why should investors follow President 
Truman’s advice to risk their savings in new, experimental 
ventures in unprogressive countries? Since President 
Truman has done nothing to stimulate investment at home, 
but has, instead, consistently followed the opposite course, 
thoughtful investors are little likely to send their savings 
to second-rate or thirteenth-rate countries. If they cannot 
get a fair deal at home from their own government, how 
can they expect to get a fair deal from foreign govern- 
ments? Recall what happened no so very long ago in 
Mexico: the United States Government permitted Mexico 
to confiscate many millions of American capital invested 
in Mexican oil fields, without insisting upon proper com- 
pensation. 

After all, if the United States is to be in a position to 
finance its own exorbitantly costly government, to continue 
moulti-billion-dollar Marshall aid, and on top of all this, to 
ship billions to develop backward countries, it is absolutely 
essential that our own economy be permitted to prosper. 
Money does not descend like manna from heaven. Our free 
enterprise system has made America what it is today, the 
mightiest, wealthiest, most affluent nation on earth. But 
unless private investing can be restored in adequate volume, 
the American Way of Life faces collapse. 


POINTER FOR MANAGEMENT 


“Business, and its methods, are everybody’s business. We 
propose bringing the facts of our company’s operations to 
everybody by the most dramatic method possible—radio. 
Most people have never had a chance to attend a large 
company’s annual meeting. We want to give them. that 


















chance. . . . Hundreds of recordings of the broadcast will 
be made for distribution to schools for education in busi- 
ness methods.” 

That comes from President Philip W. Pillsbury, president 
of the 80-year-old Pillsbury Mills. 

An excellent idea. 

Who have made possible the developing of the United 
States into the foremost nation in the world? Who have 
made possible the creation here of the highest standards 
of living the world has ever known? Who have made pos- 
sible 60,000,000 well-paid jobs? Who have made possible 
the sustaining of a governmental budget of more than 
$40,000,000,000? Who have made possible America’s tower- 
ing international leadership, its ability to finance the monu- 
mental Marshall Plan, to vitalize Western Europe, to com- 
bat the machinations of Soviet Russia to overrun and over- 
rule the rest of the world? 

Stockholders. 

Washington for years has demonstrated that it hasn't 
the slightest conception of the part stockholders play in 
our national life. It has not only ignored but flouted them 
time and time again. 

The example set by Pillsbury Mills should be pondered, 
acted upon by many other American managements. 


* 
Goodwill conduces to good health. 
* 


RESEARCH YIELDS RICHES 


The most prosperous enterprises in America are, as a 
tule, those which have invested money liberally in research. 
Some examples: 

The American Telephone & Telegraph Co., the most 
gigantic in the world, has consistently spent enormous sums 
annually to discover new and better ways of serving the 
public, has succeeded in giving America a telephone system 
not remotely approached by any other country. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., the world’s largest, 
has patriotically devoted many, many millions to discover- 
ing and promulgating health measures. 

Under the guidance of that genius, Charles F. Kettering, 
General Motors long has pioneered in many-sided research. 
The whole auto industry today is most research conscious. 
Result: notable improvements in style and performance of 
today’s cars over a few years ago. 

Perhaps the most spectacular of all monuments is the 
du Pont company. Not only has it enabled many thousands 
of investors to earn gratifying returns on their savings, not 
only has it created multiple thousands of well-paid jobs, 
not only has it brought forth innumerable adjuncts to 
enhance the American standard of living, but it has proved 
a mighty American bulwark in both World Wars. 

We owe the possession of radio and television today 
largely to the ceaseless research conducted by leading 
companies. 

Westinghouse and General Electric have long maintained 
most elaborate research laboratories, with fruitful results. 

The same can be said of such enterprising office appliance 
organizations as International Business Machines, National 
Cash Register, Remington-Rand, Burroughs, Underwood, 
and others. . 

Eastman Kodak has been built up almost entirely by 
research. 


The present generation of oil leaders has added im- 





mensely to America’s wealth and well-being by intensive 
research. 

The rubber industry, thanks to indefatigible research, has 
wrought miracles—which incalculably contributed to war- 
winning. 

The same can be said of America’s gigantic chemical and 
allied industries. 

Motion picture and food companies also deserve mention, 

Among industries which lamentably lagged in instituting 
large-scale research were coal, steel, railroads, although in 
more recent times they have tried to catch up. 

The whole future of the human race will depend upon 
far-flung research, research into multiplying the productivity 
of the soil, the productivity of the oceans, the productivity 
of sunshine, the productivity of the air, every other basic 
element. 

I have faith that sufficient resourcefulness will come forth 
to solve our future human problems. 

* 
How you spend your own time largely 
determines how far you will go. 
* 






















BRITISH RAILWAYS FLOP 


Nationalization of British railways has flopped. Nobody 
there is satisfied, railway employees least of all. America’s 
authoritative Railway Age, which sent an investigator to 
Britain, reports: 







Now that ownership and operation of the British railways 
have been vested in the government for almost twenty months, 
there is no cheering at all from anybody. The more sober 
employees now insist that they never thought much of nation- 
alization in the first place; the remainder say, in effect, “we was 
robbed.” 

A demand by the National Union of Railwaymen for a wage 
increase of about $2 a week was recently turned down cold 
by a government arbitration board with a single-sentence report 
that said, merely, “No.” Clearly, socialized railroads haven't 
paid off for labor. 

Instead of applauding what has been accomplished since J 
nationalization, most Britishers damn their railroads’ performance 
vociferously—and voluntarily. 

Nor are British passengers and shippers getting low rates out 
of nationalization. Both fares and freight rates are up 55% over 
1939. With much lower personal incomes than in the United 
States, Britain now pays a basic, one-way fare of five cents a 
mile, third class. The per-ton-mile freight rate is about three 
times that in the States. 














Let America shun State Socialism! 






* 
Merit is infinitely more important than luck. 
* 






SLAVERY VERSUS CIVILIZATION 


That’s what confronts the world today. ERP Administra- 
tor Paul Hoffman is profoundly right when he declares that, 
if America’s recovery efforts succeed in putting Western 
Europe back on its feet, it will be the greatest bargain we 
ever made, despite the staggering multi-billion-dollar cost. 
Symptoms multiply that the progress made is frightening 
Russia. Her desperate tactics clearly reveal this. 

I am still absolutely convinced, however, that, while she 
will continue to fume and rage and threaten defiance, she 
will stop short of precipitating war. Her internal conditions 
probably are infinitely worse than revealed. Time is.on the 
side of righteousness, not on the side of tyranny. 












Forbes. 


“How do we know we're getting maximum 
efficiency from our heating units?”’ 


“CONTROL OF HEATING UNITS in various processing steps 
in our paper manufacturing plant was vitally important 
to our production. Until we called in a Cities Service En- 
gineer we actually had no scientific check on what per- 
centage of fu-1 was converted into productive energy ... 
how much was wasted...or whether we were getting the 
maximum amount of heat from our fuel.” 


Grnee-a fact-filled booklet 


entitled “Combustion Control for 
Industry.” Write Cities Service Oil 
Company, Sixty Wall Tower, Room 
4721 New York 5, New York. 


“THE INDUSTRIAL HEAT PROVER—the remarkable Cities 
Service developed instrument told us quickly and accu- 
rately the answers to these questions.” 

The Heat Prover can be used on industrial furnaces of 
every design regardless of the type of fuel used. It is also 
useful in analyzing faulty diesel engine performance. 
Write for a free demonstration today. 


CITIES @ SERVICE 


QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
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LIKE FATHER, LIKE SONS 


Reynolds brothers follow father’s steps, keep 
tight grip on aluminum industry's No. 2 spot 


NEPOTISM HAs ITs drawbacks, and some 
companies even have iron-bound rules 
against hiring any relatives of an em- 

oyee. With the aluminum industry's 
robust Reynolds Metals Co., however, 
things are different. R. S. Reynolds, Sr., 
is chairman of the board, his eldest son 
is president, and all three of his other 
sons hold vice-presidential . Ask 
the senior Reynolds whether or not he 
thinks this father and son business is 
necessarily good for the company and 
he replies: “I started the business for 
my sons.” 

To him it’s as simple as that. There 
is no question of good, or bad, or broad 
philosophy. Reynolds never professed 
to be a man of philosophy. For most 
of his 67 years he’s been too busy do- 
ing one and in a quiet, friendly 
voice he'll be happy to tell you about 
them. That is, if you can keep him sit- 
ting still for an hour. 

Tobacco Road. In 1902, when he 
was 21, he went to work for his uncle, 
tobacco-man R. J. Reynolds, at $50 a 
week. By 1912 he was a vice-president 
of the tobacco company, had shown his 
uncle how to break James B. Duke's 
grip on the industry by introducing 
Camel cigarettes and Prince Albert 
smoking tobacco, first brands to use a 
mild Kentucky burley as their princi- 
pal ingredient. Young Reynolds also 
thought up Prince Albert's metal 
moisture-proof container, the first to be 
used for smoking tobacco. 

These two innovations practically 
doubled R. J. Reynolds’ income, and 
R.S. could have had a salary of $100,- 
000 a year if he had chosen to stay 
with his uncle’s company. But family 
matters interfered. Uncle R.J., an es- 
tablished bachelor, got married at about 






the same time his nephew did, and 
both shortly had two sons. R.S., realiz- 
ing his sons would have no chance of 
inheriting this business, decided to start 
something on his own. 

No Soap. His first venture was a 
soap factory which burned down be- 
fore it even got started. But he recouped 
and made money during World War I, 
when he came across the idea of ship- 
ping powder in asphalt-paper cartons 
rather than heavy and expensive steel 
containers. After the war he switched 
from asphalt-paper to lead foil and then 
to aluminum foil, which he sold mainly 
to the cigarette makers. This was the 
beginning of Reynolds Metals Co. To- 
day, the only major tobacco company 
which does not buy at least some of 
its foil from him is R. J. Reynolds. 

By 1938, says R. S. Reynolds, his 
company, as a fabricator and _ foil- 
maker, was becoming too large to suit 
the Aluminum Co. of America, the 
country’s sole aluminum producer. He 
was forced to look to Europe for the 
metal. Though able to get all he wanted 
from France, he was appalled when he 
saw the magnitude of Germany’s pro- 
duction compared with that of the rest 
of the world. Germany, he estimated, 
was making 800,000,000 pounds of 
aluminum a year, compared with a 
French-English output of some 50,- 
000,000 pounds. 

Figuring that Germany was prepar- 
ing for a ‘light-metal” war, he rushed 
home to sound the alarm, but few 
ple paid any attention to him. In 1940, 
therefore, by putting a straight farm 
mortgage on all his plants and property 


for a $40,000,000 loan from the R.F.C.., 


roduction 
e tobacco 


he commenced aluminum 
on his own. Having broken 


Tue Reynowps Boys. tL. to n.: Ricnarp, J. Lous, Bry, Davip 


Still plenty of room at the top? 
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’ Reynolds, 30%; and Henry 


wust in his youth, he was now set to 
knock off the aluminum monopoly. The 
result was that by the time the United 
States entered the war our aluminum 
output, thanks to his own and Alcoa's 
a. A production and the sizable 

of new government-built plants, 
was about even with that of Germany. 
Soon it had surpassed it. 

Alcoa Still First. After the war Rey. 
nolds Metals grew bigger by leasing a 
number of the government plants. The 
company is now the country’s second- 
largest aluminum producer. Industry 
estimates are that Alcoa produces 50% 
of the country’s pri aluminum; 
Kaiser's Per- 
manente Metals the other 20%. Rey. 
nolds reached this spot by fighting one 
big fellow after another and by being 
dead sure all the way through that he 
was right. 

Just a year ago, Reynolds stepped 
out as president of his company to 
make room for his oldest son, Richard, 
Jr. Other sons—J. Louis, W. G. (Billy), 
and David P.—moved up to vice-presi. 
dential brackets at the same time. 

Richard, 41, is the financial brains o! 
the present combination and, according 
to associates, is respected in all com- 
pany echelons. Quiet and stocky like 
his father—none of the Reynolds is over 
5 ft. 8 in—he nevertheless gives the im- 
pression of being aggressive in business. 
Also, - other executives, though more 
reserved, he’s easier to get along with 
than some of the other brothers. He 
was treasurer of Reynolds Metals and 
all its subsidiaries for 10 years before 
becoming president, before that was 
one of the founding ers of the 
Wall St. investment firm of Reynolds 
& Co, 

In a key spot under Richard is the 
next oldest brother, J. Louis. As vice- 
president in charge of operations, he 
has six other v.-p.’s reporting to him 
(mining, reduction, manufacturing, pig- 
ments, engineering, and research). He 
got his executive experience as boss of 
big Reynolds-affiliate U.S. Foil Co. At 
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94, fast-working Louis built up that 
company’s export trade from $25,000 
to over $7,000,000 a year. 

Scrap-Saver. The third son, Billy, 
heads the parts division, and the young- 
est brother, David, 33, is vice-president 
in charge of sales, During the war these 
two devised a way to reduce from 
months to a day the time lost in sal- 
vaging scarce aluminum scrap. Their 
bright idea: cut shapes and from 
the aluminum sheets right at the mill 
instead of shipping the full sheets to 
outside part-makers. Thus the left-over 
metal would never leave the plant, 
could be reprocessed the next day. 

Although varying in personality, the 
brothers have all inherited a healthy 
share of their father’s aggressiveness, 
impress all comers with their forthright 
and restless vigor. Apparently there c 
been little friction caused by their mov- 
ing steadily up to the top positions in 
the company. 

About the only way for an outsider 
to judge how well the brothers get 
along with their fellow executives is to 
look for repeated resignations, a la 
Montgomery Ward. Reynolds Metals 
has lost one executive in the past year, 
but that’s all. Kenneth Mann, formerly 
executive vice-president of Truscon 
Steel Co., came with the company at 
the same time the Reynolds are 
moved into their present positions. He 
spent eight web ws as manufacturing 
vice-president and then resigned. Says 
President Richard Reynolds: “We did 
disagree on policy, but more important 
was his desire to return to the steel 
business and the resentment among 
company personnel over his taking over 
the manufacturing vice-presidency. He 
didn’t have a chance to make policy, 
oly being with us a few months. Nat- 
urally he wouldn’t make policy in that 
time.” 

Not Everything Is Relative. On the 
awn subject of family versus non- 
amily relationships, Richard Reynolds 
points out that third-highest posi- 
tion in the company is held by a non- 
relative, M. M. Caskie, executive vice- 
president, and further, only five of the 
\9 top executives are members of the 
family. Says he: “Men not relatives 
haven't yet been president of Reynolds 
Metals or chairman of the board, but 
there’s no reason why they shouldn't 
be if better qualified.” : 

According to Richard there’s still 
plenty of room at the top. Meanwhile, 
without waiting for better men to come 
along, he’s busy running the company. 
So far, he’s doing all right. Net income 
for the first half of this year was com- 
fortably above the corresponding pe- 
tiod for 1948, despite a sharp reces- 
sion-produced slump during the spring 
and summer months. 
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NEW DEAL? 


Food tycoon concocts new 
recipe, wraps up tidy pro- 
fit package for dealers 


FROM SEPTEMBER 19TH To December 
10th Consolidated Grocers Corp., larg- 
est wholesale grocery combine in the 
world, will run a bang-up 10-year an- 
niversary sales campaign. Kicking off 
the program, an 11-page inter-division 
memo states that a prime purpose is 





CoNSOLIDATED'’s CUMMINGS 
The formula paid off 


to celebrate “Mr. Cummings’ entrance 
into the food field.” 

Allowing that it’s perfectly OK for 
an outfit to kick up a little dust on its 
anniversary, one might legitimately ask 
why a certain “Mr. Cummings’” 10- 
years-old debut in the field should be 
cause for such a current hullabaloo. 
The answer: “Mr. Cummings,” in this 
short time, has revolutionized the 
wholesale grocery business, brought 
welcomed profits to chain-store-plagued 
independent grocers, and in so doing 


managed also to save Mrs. Housewife - 


many a pretty penny. 

"Retired" At 43. Back in 1939 Na- 
than Cummings knew little about the 
grocery business. At 43, and supposed- 
ly retired, he had successively and suc- 
cessfully manufactured shoes, become 
a prosperous rubber importer, and 
headed a lucrative Canadian candy 
and buscuit company. Twirling his 
thumbs, and pondering the sagacity of 
such an early retirement, Nate Cum- 
mings fairly jumped at the chance 
when friends asked himi to head up 
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Baltimore’s C. D. Kenny Co., a whole- 
sale food concern. 

Not knowing what “couldn't be 
done” in grocery wholesaling, Nate 
Cummings took one look at Kenny's 
sprawling 44 branches, rolled up 
sleeves and pitched in. In 89 Kenny 
grossed $24,000,000 in sales; by °47 
the figure had been bumped up to 
$44,000,000—all because Cummings 
didn’t know what couldn’t be done. He 
brashly eliminated parasitic branch 
houses, mechanized warehouse opera- 
tions, set up sales training programs, 
put salesmen on a profit-sharing basis, 
added nationally advertised food prod- 
ucts to the Kenny line, and had sales- 
men out peddling over 400 newly in- 
troduced “Kenny” and “Ken-Dawn” 
labels. D. C. Kenny Co. was in the 
grocve and out of the rut. 

Apparently there wasn’t much more 
that could be done with the company. 
It was processing, wholesaling, and dis- 
tributing groceries to the retailer's door 
in cracker-jack style. But efficiently de- 
livering products to the back door 
didn’t guarantee that they’d do a quick 
fox-trot out the front. Chain stores. 
with their efficient, modern merchan- 
dising methods, were raising hob with 
Kenny’s customers—most of whom were 
operating in the accepted 1920 fashion. 

Sales Campaign. Cummings started 
a campaign to sell the independents 
on store modernization, offered to sup- 
ply free engineering, architectural, and 
merchandising services if they'd go 
along with him. They did—and pros- 
pered. So did C. D. Kenny Co. 

Once he had the formula, Cummings 
saw no reason why other wholesalers 
and food processors shouldn't use it 
too. To be sure they'd use it right—and 
add to C. D. Kenny's profits—he 
bought up a few: Chicago's Sprague 
Warner & Co. and Reid Murdoch & 
Co., Iowa’s Western Grocer Co., and 
Canton, Ohio’s Dannemiller Groce 
Co. This tidy package, in 1946, became 
Consolidated Grocers Corp. Early this 
year Cummings tacked on the Pacific 
Coast’s Rosenberg & Co. (world’s larg- 
est independent packers of dried fruit. 
rice, beans, and nuts), as a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of Consolidated. 

Although C.G.C. divisions have suc- 
cessfully used the Kenny formula—to 
their stockholders’ delight—Cummin 
has been very careful to maintain eac 
company’s individuality. Old, well-es- 
tablished firms (Sprague Warner is 
over 80, Reid Murdoch close to a cen- 
tury), Cummings saw to it that nothing 
impaired their prestige. In the field, 
each ~division’s salesmen compete vig- 
orously with each other, with Cum- 
mings own sons (Herbert, 25, and 
Alan, 24) pitted against each other in 
“opposing” camps. 








Mutual Aid System. Typical of the 
way each division carried out the 
Kenny system of “sponsoring” inde- 
pendent grocers is the close coordina- 
tion existing between Sprague Warner 
and Chicago’s “Cardinal” stores—600 
strong. In addition to supplying mod- 
ernization plans and assistance to 375 
stores during the past year, Sprague 
Wamer brings them valuable merchan- 
dising aid. For a small fee ($1.50 a 
week) each Cardinal store profits by 
the full-page newspaper ads run by 
§.W. each week in Chicago dailies. 
Featuring both C.G.C. and other prod- 
ucts, the ads attract thousands to the 
independent “chain.” Weekly instruc- 
tions on what products to feature and 
how to merchandise them effectively 
are also supplied by S.W. Other divi- 
sions have parallel systems for bring- 
ing tee ty i oi and customer 
into happy accord. 

For the year ending June 30th the 
prosperous C.G.C. family of individual- 
ists grossed $15,000,000 in sales. How 
much of this can be directly attributed 
to “Mr. Cummings’ entrance into the 
food field” can’t be determined—but 
C.G.C. division heads rate it as “sub- 
stantial.” 

Foreign Influence. As yet, Cum- 
mings’ influence on Rosenberg & Co. 
hasn't reached the “substantial” stage 
—but he’s anes on it. He’s just com- 
pleted a personal survey of European 
markets to find out what Rosenberg 
& Co. has to do to get a bigger chunk 
of the continent’s business—all with the 
enthusiastic blessings of ECA’s Hoff- 
man. His jaunt turned up many an en- 
thusiastic would-be purchaser of his 
products: once Cummings clears away 
some of the red tape befogging the 
issue Rosenberg & Co. will have a 
spanking continental trade. 

Continually striving to round out 
C.G.C.’s role in the grocery industry, 
the board chairman is currently scru- 
tinizing two or three other companies 
on which he’d like to have a substantial 
influence. Friendly, easy-talking Nate 
Cummings isn’t saying which ones they 
are, though. But it looks like “Mr. 
Cummings” is in the food field to stay. 


NO PHONIES 


Independent phone firms 
ring profit bell despite 
mounting money woes 


IF YOU ARE A TELEPHONE subscriber, 
the chances are one out of six that 
you are served by a non-Bell System 
exchange. Although to many people 
the giant Bell System is synonymous 


GENERAL TEL.’s BOZELL 
The problem is money 


with the telephone, there is a thriving 
group of about 6,000 independent com- 
panies which operate almost seven mil- 
lion of the nation’s 38 million phones. 
While most of these cousins of the 
Bell System are small—about 5,800 
serve less than 500 customers—a few 
have some claim to size, 41 reporting 
annual gross income in excess of $1 
million last year. Another 229 grossed 
over $100,000. 

At the time Bell was granted his 
basic patents, telephone development 
was confined maiuly to the larger cen- 
ters of population. When the patents 
expired in 1894 the field was thrown 
wide open, and large numbers of in- 
dependent outfits promptly set up 
shop. It was not unusual for some 
small towns to boast two companies, 
and in many cities the local Bell com- 
pany faced independent competition. 
By the start of World War I some 
5,300 Bell and 16,000 independent ex- 
changes were in operation, Bell com- 
peting in 1,000 localities with indepen- 
dent units, while in another 500 com- 
munities the independents fought each 
other. 

End Of Competition. The situation 
got so complex within the industry, 
and so confusing to the subscriber, that 
something had to be done to bring 
order out of growing chaos if service 
was to be maintained and improved, 
especially as long distance telephony 
was making rapid strides. As a result, 
the Bcll System and the independents, 
spurred: by a little governmental per- 
suasion, brought about a general un- 
derstanding. Bell bought out some 
competitors, a few independents 
bought out Bell, and others either 
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maneuver was carried out so e 

that today there is no real competition 
at all. Current score: 11,000 exchanges 
operated by 5,741 independents; 2] 
Bell System companies operating 8,000 
exchanges. 

The independents own and operate a 
large re of toll lines, mostly re. 
gional in character, and all of their 
exchanges and toll lines are inter-con- 
nected with neighboring companies 
and the Bell toll network. 

Some of the largest operating units 
are the Associated Telephone Co, 
Ltd., Santa Monica, Calif. (323,000 
phones); Rochester Telephone Corp, 
Rochester, N. Y. (167,000); Peninsular 
Telephone Co., Tampa, Fla., (125, 
000); and the Illinois Commercial 
Telephone Co., Springfield, Ill., (113, 
000). 

Giant Pygmy. Biggest frog in the in. 
dependent puddle is the $220 million 
General Telephone Corp., with 22 op- 
erating subsidiaries owning over one 
million telephones and grossing over 
$60 million yearly. While a pygmy 
alongside the $10 billion A. T. & T., 
General Tel. is a giant compared with 
its competitors. Next largest factor in 
the industry is Theodore H. Gary Co., 
which controls the $73 million Tele- 
phone Bond and Share Co., as well as 
the smaller Community Telephone Co. 
Next in size is the $35 million United 
Utilities, Inc. Largest units not con- 
trolled by holding companies are the 
Rochester Telephone Co. and the Pen- 
insular Telephone Co. 

Like the Bell System, the indepen 
dents also have their post-war troubles. 
As H. V. Bozell, General Telephone 
head says, they “revolve about the 
huge demand for telephone service, ex- 
pansion of plant, and the need to se 
cure equity capital.” Rising costs of op- 
erations, he adds, are forcing his operat- 
ing units to apply for rate increases, 
some for the second time. 

Money is the root of all telephone 
company problems. It’s sorely needed 
in the form of equity financing for new 
plant, in the form of easier credit to 
solve the more pressing operating prob- 
lems, and in the form of higher rev- 
enues to offset steadily rising margins 
of operating costs. 

Some of the larger companies can 
and do solve their problem sometimes 
by equity financing. Others resort to 
bank loans, or to local capital from 
individuals. But not all are successful. 
The problem has become so acute it 
New York, for example, where about 
154 units are involved, that the State 
Public Service Commission has worked 
out a financing credit plan which it 
hopes will save the smaller companies 
from extinction and help improve their 
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service. Only 18 of these companies 
have revenues of more than $100,000 
a year. 

Credit Headaches. At the other ex- 
treme are about 90 units with meager 
revenues and run-down plants badly in 
need of rehabilitation. They have hardly 
any credit resources, and in cases 
where a loan might be obtained the 
cost is prohibitive. Core of the pro- 
posed ion is the mutual cooperation 
of a group of banks in advancing funds 
for construction in justified cases ap- 
proved by the commission. If such re- 
sources prove insufficient, other banks 
in the area will participate. 

The industry's heavy tax burden is 
a serious problem, and a deterrent to 
equity financing. For instance, the larg- 
est operating company, Associated 
Telephone Co., Ltd. (a General Tele- 
phone subsidiary ), paid a 1948 tax 
bill of $2,375,000, while its net income 
from earnings amounted to $1,560,000. 
A similar tax to earnings ratio probably 
holds true for many others in this 
group. Company subscribers, moreover, 
are taxed directly by the Federal gov- 
ernment at the prevailing excise tax 
rate of 15% on monthly exchange bills, 
25% on toll calls. 

Passage of the pending Wage-Hour 
bill will also lay a burden on those 
companies not covered by the 500-or- 
less station exemption written into the 
present law. Because of round-the- 
clock operations, enactment of this bill 
will mean a payroll increase three times 
greater than for other businesses op- 
erating on a single shift. 

One other cause for concern to the 
industry, especially to firms in rural 
areas, is a proposed bill to put the 
Rural Electrification Administration in- 
to the telephone business. Most telling 
point in opposition to this bill, accord- 
ing to independents, is the fact that 
rural areas now have service available, 
without construction charge to the sub- 
scriber, to 85% of the occupied farms 
of the U. S. 

All of the factors mentioned tend to 
discourage prospective investors, and 
also make it much harder to secure 
funds for maintenance and expansion 
of services. 

Small, But Prosperous. With the ex- 
ception of some marginal units, the in- 
dependents as a whole have been an 
efficient, prosperous group, many of 
them boasting lower operating ratios 
than some of the Bell System com- 
panies. The larger ones are listed on 
the principal stock exchanges, and fi- 
nance themselves as any large business 
would. Basically, the independents’ 
equity capital problem is the same as 
any other business. But two important 
points of difference make theirs more 


urgent: like all utilities, they need the 
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every labor relations man 





Labor Scene 


School System 


by LAWRENCE STESSIN 


SCHOOL DAYS ARE HERE again. As 
millions of youngsters make their 
reluctant treks back to the three R’s, 
thousands of Dads are also enroll- 
ing in courses paid for in full or 
part by American industry. 
-It's not paternalism, ae As 
nows, 
footing the bills to enable rank-and- 
filers to increase their “know” power 
is a sound investment, 
provides companies with 
a ready pool of skilled 
workers and __ potential 
supervisors and execu- 
tives. 

Programs range any- 
where from the elaborate 
to the informal. Interna- 
tional Business Machines 
maintains a curriculum 
with a span of subjects from Ad- 
vertising to Zoology. Any worker 
can take any course on the 
agenda—at company expense. Prac- 
tices differ, depending on needs and 
management awareness of the im- 
portance of keeping the avenues of 
education open to employees. Here 
are the highlights of some of the 
“blue chip” programs in effect. 

Forstmann Woolen Co. maintains 
its own Institute for employees and 
members of their families. Members 
of management within the company 
make up the bulk of the staff. Most 
of the subjects are those which can 
help the average worker advance in 
his job. Forstmann mixes a bit of 
good community relations with its 
educational policies. Every year it 
sets up a special fund which pro- 
vides loans to deserving students 
in the area. 

Sylvania Electric Products pays 
one half of the tuition for workers 
who take outside courses which will 
help them in their work. For ex- 
ample, if a foreman feels the need 
for polishing up on his diction, he 
can take a public speaking course 
at a local school and have the firm 
stand half the cost. 

Sylvania has an interesting facet 
to its program. If a group of workers 
shows a desire for a single course, 
the company will have the school- 
ing done right on company premises 
and call in a local educator or man- 





agement member to be “teacher.” 
Going a step further, Sylvania will 
on its own initiative request certain 
workers to take courses. A man in 
the quality control department, for 
instance, might be asked to bone 
up a little more on a particular 
brand of statistics. In such cases 
the company pays the whole cost: 
tuition, books, necessary transporta- 
tion—the works. 

Chase National Bank is 
another organization that 
believes in encouraging 
further schooling. A novel 
incentive feature of its 
program provides that the 
company will pay for the 
courses taken in relation 
to the grades obtained by 
the employees. If the 
worker-student receives an “A” in 
the course, the company pays the 
bill in its entirety. If he receives a 
“B” grade, the bank pays three- 
quarters of the tuition. A “C” mark 
and the employee splits the cost 
with the firms But the worker who 
fails suffers the double humiliation 
of having to pay his own way. 

Most practices limit company ob- 
ligations to pay where the course 
taken is related to the employee's 
job. But not Socony-Vacuum. Here 
is a company which gives employees 
free rein of choice. A worker has 
a yen to study anthropology—okay— 
the company will pay half the tui- 
tion, up to $150 a year. And to boot, 
costs of books or any special equip- 
ment can also be tacked on to the 
expense voucher. 

How widespread is this practice 
of employer-financed worker educa- 
tion? A brief telephone check cov- 
ering 100 firms showed that 60% had 
some policy and another 15% were 
planning programs. 

It seems, oddly enough, that the 
tightening up of business has given 
encouragement to these educational 


-ventures. With manpower competi- 


tion on the rise, employees are more 
anxious to improve their background 
and training. And industry feels 
that better educational opportunities 
for their workers will result in lesser 
turnover and better productivity—to 
say nothing of improved morale. 
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money in large chunks and, unlike 
business concerns in general, they are 
not in position to control the price of 
their service. 

In the final analysis, constant re- 
course to loans will not solve any prob- 
lem. A too-heavy debt structure — 
trouble. Only solution, in lieu of bor- 
rowing, is eon common stock or 
other equity forms. This in turn means 
that the companies must earn a return 
on capital invested to attract new 
capital. 

top-Gaps Needed? A sound, well- 
managed organization like General 
Telephone can do this. And there are 
many others similarly situated. But for 
the smaller units, which cannot enter 
the securities market, stop-gaps like the 
New York plan will have to do until 
adequate rates are granted to cover 
their needs. 

If these companies are unable to 
continue to provide service, and are 
consequently pushed out of business, 
leaving franchised areas without ser- 
vice, they will leave the - open for 
further Federal encroachment in a 
field of local regulation. Midst all the 
talk about bigness and monopoly, it is 
significant that this group of 6,000 
members, representing an investment 
of $1 billion, employing over 90,000 
workers, and enjoying a gross revenue 
of over $250 million, is still able to op- 
erate in a field dominated, as few 
others are, by one concern. 


BRIGGS AT BAT 


Baseball boss keeps eye 
on ball, raps out hits 
in business big league 


THe jJunion CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
in major cities and many sections of 
the country annually elect their “Young 
Man of the Year.” In most cases those 
receiving this distinction are profes- 
sional men, writers, engineers, poli- 
ticians, etc. All too few come from the 
ranks of business and commerce. An 
exception was H Ford II, who was 
named the National Junior Chambers’ 
Man of the Year in 1948. 

One popular selection, and from the 
ranks of industry, for the accolade was 
W. O. (“Spike”) Briggs, Jr., named by 
the Detroit Junior Chamber in 1947 as 
“Man of the Year.” A dapper young 
man with crisp curly hair, “Spike” took 
his first job with the 40-year-old Briggs 
Manufacturing Co.—established by ih 
father in 1909—after getting out of col- 
lege in °34. Briggs, Sr., who went to 
work at 15, believed the place for his 
son to start was at the bottom. (Never 


one for soft words, Briggs, Sr., hung 
the “Spike” moniker on his son; there 
would be no “Junior” in his family.) 
Result: Young “Spike,” lunchbox in 
hand, reported to work as a press op- 
erator. Two years later his father 
bought complete ownership of the De- 
troit Tigers, installed his son as assis- 
tant secretary. “Spike” supervised the 
building of Briggs Stadium, by “41 was 
handling all activities of the club. The 
same year, he returned to the factory as 
a “top man” in the development of ball 
turrets for B-17 and B-19 bombers. 


riety: “Spike Briggs will some day in- 

herit a major share of the Tigers. To 

the young in heart, this slice of heaven 

will far outshadow his connection with 

the Briggs Manufacturing Co., world’s 

largest independent builder of auto 
ies and steel-formed fixtures. 

The realist would consider either a 
sizable windfall. The Tigers are one of 
the most valuable properties in base- 
ball, while the seven Detroit-area 
Briggs factories alone can tum out 
more than 750,000 auto bodies annual- 
ly—plus millions of auto stampings and 


Tue Briccses aT Briccs STADIUM 


Baseball and labor relations 


Citation For Merit. By the time he 
was commissioned a Second Lieutenant 
in the airforce in "42 “Spike” had be- 
come a turret expert, was sent to 
Wright Patterson Field to head the tur- 
ret maintenance section. Before he was 
discharged as a Major in September, 
"45, his work in aircraft armaments had 
won him a citation for the Legion of 
Merit. 

Back at Briggs, “Spike’s” interests 
centered on labor relations, and he was 
soon recognized in the industry as an 
expert. Meantime, he’s found time for 
a heavy schedule of civic activities 
(Community Fund, Boy Scouts, Red 
Cross, etc.), capped his achievements 
in 1947 by walking off with the afore- 
mentioned Detroit Junior Chamber of 
Commerce's “Young Man of the Year” 
award. 

To everyone at Briggs Manufactur- 
ing young Briggs is “Spike.” And when 
and if he becomes the big boss his 
friends are laying odds he'll still be 
“Spike.” (Says a Detroit columnist: 
“He's regular.”) 

When the Detroit Tigers play at 
home he occasionally drops around to 
see how the team is doing. Roaming 
restlessly through the ball park, stop- 
ping here and there to talk with a 
groundkeeper or one of the players, he 
gives the. impression of being some 
lesser functionary in the Tiger hier- 
archy. 

Nice Plum. He’s a functionary all 
right, but hardly of the “lesser” va- 
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thousands of plumbing fixtures. “Spike” 
Briggs—at 37—is no novice in the man- 
agement of this profitable empire. 

Business With Pleasure. “Spike's” 
frequent excursions to the ball park are 
the ideal combination of business and 
pleasure, serve as relaxation from his 
more arduous duties as executive v.-p. 
in charge of personnel, public and la 
bor relations—no sinecure in a firm em- 
ploying 38,000 ple. He also uses 
the Tigers to relax labor-management 
tensions in Briggs’ plants. 

This “social” approach to labor re- 
lations is typical of “Spike” Bri 
though on occasion it backfires a bit. 
After talking to the president of the 
union in the shop one day, “Spike” 
patted him on the back in parting. The 
man winced, “Spike,” he pleaded, 
“don’t do that to me out here—that'l 
cost me 40 votes.” 

Yet “Spike” has done much to bridge 
the gap between management and la- 
bor in Briggs’ far-flung empire—a gap 
he calls a “no-man’s land” built up by 
“backbiting and poor human reason- 
ing.” 
No Union-Baiter. “I always have 
been a little pro-union,” he admits. 
Nevertheless, he condemns many labor 
“decisions.” Reason: they're not the will 
of the majority of members. “I think 
employees should attend more meet- 
ings. Then they wouldn’t be led around 
so much by their so-called leaders.” 

His union sympathies don’t blind him 
as to which side of his bread is but- 
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tered, however. “Management should 
be management,” he'll tell you. Conse- 
quently, he works closely with the Na- 
tional Association of Foremen, tries to 
make them realize that basically they're 
in management's camp. With this bal- 
anced outlook it’s easy to see why 
“Spike” Briggs has scored such a suc- 
cess in his labor relations post, dropped 
in his lap shortly after getting out of 
the airforce in °45. 

The Pay Is Good. “Spike” Briggs 
lives quietly in a fashionable Detroit 
suburb with his wife and three boys 
(ages 12, 18, and 14), enjoys the good 
life on what he cagily describes as a 
“substantial” salary—“We’ve got labor 
negotiations coming up pretty soon.” 

His thoughts for the future of the 
company are as modest as the person- 
ality that’s made him one of the most 
popular young executives in the auto 
industry: 

“We just want to keep it operating 
as efficiently as we can. 


“DIPLOMA MILL” 


Textile earn-and-learn 
plan runs gamut from 
grade school to college 


A TRIM, BRIGHT WOMAN of 66, Miss 
Lea Golson had been working in the 
Dan River Mills, Danville, Va., since 
she was 12 years old. Her father was 
killed in the West Virginia coal fields 
and her schooling ended in the sixth 
grade. A couple of years ago she be- 
came interested in Dan River's unique 
training program, started taking night 
courses, and a year ago became the 
oldest person ever to earn a high school 
diploma in the state of Virginia. 

Miss Golson is the pride of Dan 
River, but she was just one of 2,715 
men and women from the mills’ two 
divisions who in 1948 participated in 
162 courses covering 62 subjects. The 
great majority of them were mill em- 
ployees, but because the program is 
partly financed by state and Federal 
funds, all comers are welcome. A 
preacher from a mountain town re- 
cently traveled 100 miles a night to 
study at Dan River. A local aster 
won his high school diploma there. A 
high-paid salesman used the courses to 
climb to a still higher position with his 
company. 

All For $2. The Dan River program 
pA. os and in some of 
the advanced educational methods it 
uses. It is a grade school, a high school, 
a trade school, and a junior college all 
rolled into one. Students may study the 
“three Rs,” learn to spin or weave, to 
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cook and sew, to and take short- 
hand, or to model with clay. Or they 
may delve into such advanced subjects 
as industrial relations, cost control, 
sociology, calculus, or foreign lan- 
guages. In short, Dan River employees 
can get a complete trade or academic 
education for the trifling sum of $2 a 
course. 

Why does Dan River do it? A 
thoroughly progressive mill (also the 
largest single unit textile mill in the 
world, employing some 12,000 provie) ‘ 
it is constantly introducing the most 
modern manufacturing methods, from 
machines to cost accounting systems 
and industrial relations. There had 
been a small training school for spin- 
ners, weavers, and the like for a ‘long 
time, but a few years ago it was dis- 
covered that many employees, even in 
supervisory positions, lacked the funda- 
mental knowledge to perform their 
highly specialized tasks. They needed 
anything from elementary arithmetic to 
att ot and the know-how to write 
reports. 

Seven-Part Program. This was the 
problem when the program was 
launched in 1944. Employees were 
enthusiastic, asked for more, and the 
school grew like Topsy, spreading into 
fields undreamed of at the beginning. 
Today, with ‘ts hundreds of students, 
it is divided into seven parts: 

1. Part-time trade extension courses 
for beginners, as well as for those 
already in a trade but who want to 
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qualify for better jobs. Courses include 
card and loom fixing, chemistry and 


dyeing, mechanical drawing, pipe-fit- 
ting, public speaking, etc. Classrooms, 
equipped with the very latest ma- 


chinery available, rival those of the 
best textile trade schools in the country. 

2. Trade preparatory classes for 
people not yet working in a classified 
trade, covering a wide group of sub- 
jects useful to prospective workers in a 
textile mill. 

3. Supervisory training for the group 
of young college men Dan River brings 
into its mills each year. Each man is 
individually routed through 21 im- 
portant departments, where he learns 
actual operations and gets an inte- 
grated picture of the entire plant. This 
takes three months, after which several 
more months are spent in concentrated 
work in one department before final 
placement in a permanent position. 
Dan River believes that picking and 
training competent men is one of the 
prime functions of management, places 
special emphasis on this part of the 
training program. About 200 men have 
been run through this schedule in the 
last five years. 

4. An apprenticeship program for 
carefully selected veterans who want to 
learn skilled trades, such as pipe-fitting, 
loom fixing, and the like. . 

5. Commercial courses for women, 
including typing, shorthand, office 
practices, comptometer operation, and 
general secretarial training. 

6. Adult education, including a com- 
plete program from grade school 


‘through second-year college. About 


200 men and women earn high school 
diplomas each year. 

7. Avocational classes. With a large 
number of men taking night courses, it 
was felt that something should be 
offered for the wives who would other- 
wise be sitting home alone.’ Classes 
include cooking, sewing, and clay 
modeling. 

Summer Sessions, Too. Classes usu- 
ally meet three nights a week. There 
are two winter sessions and a summer 
school. Dan River supplies the com- 
plete facilities, such as classrooms, 
materials, and office staff, but a good 
part of the actual expenses are met by 
state and Federal funds—many of the 
courses are run in close cooperation 
with county and state educational 
systems. High school diplomas are 
identical with those given public school 
graduates. 

Most teachers are drawn from the 
mill's supervisory staff and, as far as is 
possible, especially in trade courses, 
students are placed in classes taught by 
their own supervisors. This is done on 
the theory that it gives employees and 
their bosses a chance to. become better 

















acquainted. It also gives su a 
chance to spot talent. Further, it cre- 


ates enthusiasm among supervisors, 
who encourage their men women 
to take courses that will help them in 
their work and boost efficiency. A 
weave room supervisor is reported to 
have persuaded every one of his peo- 
ple to strive for high school diplomas 
and to study various technical subjects 
in the textile school. 

Every effort is made to make at- 
tendance at classes regular and to make 
the courses attractive. Class photo- 
graphs, for example, are sold to all 
students at cost. Each summer, Dan 
River sponsors a huge picnic for all 
workers who have completed one or 
more courses. Certificates are issued, 
and graduation exercises are regal af- 
fairs. 

The record of each student’s work 
goes into his “career file,” and becomes 
@ permanent record of his efforts to ad- 
vance his position at the mill. When an 
employee is up for promotion his train- 
ing record is copied from his “career 
file” onto a form for the employment 
office. His work record is added and the 
total contents of the card play a big 
part in the final decision on his promo- 
tion 


Dan River is far out in front in the 
experimental field. Many employees re- 
ceived very little formal education. Yet 
the training department assumes that 
during their working years they have 
learned a lot. By a series of short tests 
it can tell exactly how far they have 
advanced. Miss Golson, for example, 
we school at sixth grade, but tests 

owed that she was ready for ninth- 
grade work. As a result, this sixth-grade 
student of a half-century ago was able 
to graduate from high school in only 
two years. 

It has also been found that in 75 
hours’ work adult students can do work 
which takes 188 hours for younger 
pupils in public schools to complete. 
About the same work and examinations 
are given as in Virginia public schools, 
and experience has proved that the 
final result is the same. 

The Payoff. Top management backs 
this vast undertaking 100%. How does 
it pay off? Russell B. Newton, executive 
vice-president of Dan River Mills and 
father of the trainin m, explains 
it in terms of “mutes "benefit ond se- 
curity.” The well-trained worker is 
more secure in his job, and naturally 
gets first crack at promotions. A survey 
in 1947 revealed that 40.7% of those 
who - yo two or more 10-hour 
courses ha promoted. The fi 
was high then because the mills ees 
expanding and being reorganized, but 
4 wees remains high com 

ee! in . The Rocke- 
feller F Sealy termed its 





success in this respect “phenomenal.” 

Management benefits because well- 
trained employees turn out higher-qual- 
ity work at greater speed—both import- 
ant in the competitive textile industry. 
This leads to mill security. Further, by 
stressing the American system of gov- 
ernment and economics, happier and 
more ambitious working people are 
developed. 

There are few yardsticks to measure 
the results. But Dan River today is one 
of the most prosperous and best-man- 
aged textile mills in America. And the 
training program gets much of the 


credit. 


FAITH TEST 


Tithing on wane but Gol- 
den Rule still basic for 
top execs, labor leaders 


AMERICA CALLS ITSELF A Christian na- 
tion, and certainly its foundations are 
laid deep in church traditions. But 
often now it would seem that we take 
our religious feelings more casually 
than in the days when church activities 
were the center of community life. 
Results of a recent ForsEs survey, 
however, indicate that in the business 
world at any rate church forms and 
religious feelings still have quite a 
widespread influence. 

In a questionnaire sent to 150 cor- 
poration executives and national labor 
union leaders—and answered by 35, or 
23.3%—Forses tried to find out in a 
general way how greatly their lives are 
consciously influenced by church teach- 
ings, and how closely they adhere to 
outward religious forms, whether 
Christian, Jewish, or other. 

Religion In Business. How often do 

attend church services, say prayers, 
read the Bible? How direct a part 
does religion play in i business and 
daily life? How much of your income 
goes to the church or church activities? 
Answers to these and other questions 
brought forth some interesting com- 
parisons. Corporation executives, it 
would seem, are no more conscious of 
the part religion plays in their business 
and daily life than are labor leaders. 
They say prayers more often, and are a 
bit more inclined to consider them- 
selves good or fair Christians. The labor 
union leaders, on the other hand, at- 
tend church services more often, give a 
greater percent of their income to the 
church, read the Bible more often, and 
are slightly more inclined to give their 


religion credit for aiding them in their 
business and personal goals. 

Here is the way the questions were 
answered by the two groups: 





1. How comely do you attend 
church services 


Weekly ....... eS 50% 
Ce eenway' © Dichabetcand 17 
Irregularly or 
mever ...... — Severs 83 
2. How often do you say prayers? 
Te AS. POs. Stas ven 61% 
Weekly ....... BBs ohivusted ll 
Irregularly Pcwsvaseeea 17 
TT sccsente Bice cic cwan ll 


8. In your daily life, except on Sun- 
days, does religion play: 


A direct part. .82%........ 72% 
Indirect part ..12.......... 22 
No part ...... GB. coccancae 6 


4. In your business life and dealings 
with competitors, employees, etc., does 
religion play: 


A direct part ..41% ........ 33% 
Indirect part ..53.......... 50 
eer Buarsedaven 17 


5. Approximately what amoufit of 
your income goes to the church or 
church activities? 


1% or less SR ERE TNE 17% 
J aeey 2 ee Op 2.5 4.463864 33 
ety gee DS oretennet 17 
10% plus ..... are 28 
No answer Bi ocdecktse 5 


course, the business executives, because 


of their income, give considerably more 
than do the labor leaders.) 


6. Do you read the Bible: 


Frequently ....18%........ 6% 
Occasionally ..29.......... 61 
eee Goswicadsed 28 
SS re ae Da sdansnels ~ 
No answer ....—..cccccees 5 


7. Would you say the Bible helps 
you appreciably to attain your business 


goals? 
Tee is vecnttas Gb... weineown 89% 
Me ocxtuadcity oer 22 
NO GRRE .<:cchiisic 0:02 cose 39 


8. Does it help in attaining your 
personal goals: 


UN: Fo a's oft ual pede tee 50% 
| Tigphe pe Bee ail Ae aye ll 
We ‘eee, fcc. asec sees 89 


9. Do you make a consistent effort 
to follow the Golden Rule in your busi- 
ness dealings? 


Yes 


10. Will you state frankly whether 
or not you believe yourself to be: 


A good Christian, 


with all that this 

implies ..... ED saccesad 89% 
A fair one ..... Ms écascavee 89 
A poor one ... —.......06. ll 


place in the scheme of things. 
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TRADE MARKET 


Export lure finds ‘lots 
of takers, though some 
snatch at bait too fast 


SUCH TERMS AS “DOLLAR AREAS,” 
“blocked sterling,” and “expart quotas” 
have long been associated with the nev- 
er-never land of foreign trading in the 
minds of many American manufactur- 
ers. Now, due to economic pressures at 
home, thousands of them are looking 
into the possibilities of developing an 

rt business. And they're learning 
that building business overseas is some- 
thing more than turning out the goods 
and familiarizing themselves with a 
new glossary of words and phrases. 
There are new financial needs, packag- 
ing and crating problems, strange pro- 
motional techniques to be examined— 
a whole world of new problems in 
world trade. 

Their Hands Are Tied. No sooner 
does an industrialist get the urge to 
export than he writes to the Economic 
Corporation Administration. ECA ex- 
perts are preparing a booklet {tenta- 
tively entitled, Prospective Ex- 
porter and the European Cooperation 
Administration”) to distribute to per- 
sons who bombard the agency about 
overseas contracts. But however much 
they may want to be of tangible aid 
in the way of overseas orders, commit- 
ments, or contacts, they have their 
hands tied, are limited merely to giv- 
ing information. 

If he turns elsewhere in the govern- 
ment, the would-be exporter finds 
plenty of the same. Government agen- 
cies aren’t in a position to help any 
American business man develop an 
overseas market for his product. In 





UNLOADING AT COPENHAGEN 
New problems . . . 
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other words, you can't plan on doing 
business outside the -U.S. with the ex- 
pectation of specific aid from Uncle 
Sam. On the other hand, you can't 
plan on doing an export business with- 
out bumping into rules or regulations 
either formulated or influenced by his 


agents. 

Safety First. Through the Office of 
International Trade of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Uncle Sam okays 
or rejects virtually all export shipments. 
Not all commodities now are subject to 
such export licenses, but you'd be on 
the safe side to check to see whether 
or not yours are eligible for shipment 
abroad. 

Second, Uncle Sam in a broad way 
tells the various participating nations 
just what they can hase from 
American manufacturers with ECA dol- 
lars. Building an export market is a 
long-range operation. In the first place, 
by broadening his sales horizon the 
prospective exporter greatly increases 
his potential competition. He isn’t just 
bucking competitors in his own state, 
but is pitting his know-how against 
all similar manufacturers in the world 
who export. He'll also face problems in 
doing business beyond his nation’s 
borders that he never met in purely 
domestic operations. 


Lots Headaches. These new 
problems will relate to governments— 
his own and others—and their rules and 


regulations. They will relate to lan- 
guages, packing and crating for shi 
ment, sales promotion in strange lands, 
documentation, marine insurance, cus- 
toms inspections, financing, and a 
thousand-and-one other headaches. 
The manufacturer who has never 
tried to crack the export field will first 
have to decide whether he is going to 
sell directly—through his own organiza- 
tion or through professional export spe- 


cialists known as export managers, ex- 
port agents, or export merchants. 
reputable one of these usualiy has his 
own expert staff of assistants, both at a 
port town in this country and, gener- 
ally, in the capitals of the various for- 
eign countries with which he deals. 

ECA experts say frankly that unless 
a manufacturer has readily available 
contacts abroad it’s a time-consuming 
and costly operation to organize a com- 
plete export department, conduct for- 
eign sales promotion, and carry through 
on all the details attached to any export 
transaction. 

Uncle Sam doesn’t care which meth- 
od you use, but if you decide te make 
arrangements with an agent, merchant, 
or I ak it’s best to check with the 
foreign department of your local bank, 
Chamber of Commerce, or with the 
nearest U.S. Department of Commerce 
field office. 

Private Trade Growing. U.S. foreign 
trade today is not as great as during 
the Lend-Lease or immediate post-war 
years, but private foreign trade is in- 
creasing. Its growth on a stable, long- 
term basis is one of the ECA’s aims. Its 
major purpose, however, is to enable 
European and Asiatic participating 
countries to buy in dollar areas goods 
essential to their economic recovery. 
Their needs, reviewed in general terms 
by an official group representing each 
nation and a team from ECA, are 
screened in the light of two important 
factors: the products requested must 
be essential or must contribute im- 
portantly to the country’s economic re- 
covery. On the basis of these estimated 
requirements oe decides how 
much money will be appropriated to 


carry through with the program. 
Authorizations Are General. At the 

request of participating countries the 

ECA authorizes purchases. The author- 




















izations are issued for broad general 
classes of commodities. Specific indus- 
trial products to be p by the 
participating countries through their 
own commercial channels or purchas- 
ing agencies are not known in the ECA 
before the purchases have actually been 
made. But the agency is exploring 
methods of obtaining information on 
potential purchases as far in advance 
as possible, so that the data may be 
made public to all interested American 

liers in time to be useful to them. 

issuance of the purchase authori- 
zation, the participating country then 
gives import permits to its agents, to 
allow ific purchase of products 
within general classes. 

In many of the participating coun- 
tries, private companies and individuals 
do much, if not all, of the trading, with- 
in general rules and regulations laid 
ae by the government of the coun- 
try. But some icipating nations do 
much of their Sines dota purchas- 
ing commissions set up by the govern- 
ment itself. 

Not A P.A. The ECA is not a pur- 
chasing same HA pom say this fact 
cannot be emphasized too strongly, con- 
sidering the number of business men 
laboring under the mistaken belief that 
it is. The agency has nothing to do 
with specific purchases of any sro 
products from any specific manufactur- 
ers. Nevertheless, its functions should 
be familiar to every exporter, or poten- 
tial exporter, since it more or less de- 
termines what commodities may be 
sold in exchange for ECA dollars 
(which means most of the dollars) in 
other nations today. By the simple de- 
vice of providing dollars only to pay 
for approved exports, it pretty well calls 
the tune on the kind of materials you 
can sell abroad. 

Some of the major commodities to 
be purchased by participating ECA 


ay la in siliensi? an which began 
1 are: i and equipment; 
Sci grains; petroleum alt blsthiian 
products; other industrial products and 
materials, including chemicals; cotton; 
fats and oils; coarse grains; tobacco; 
iron and steel; other foods and fertil- 
izers; coal; agricultural machinery; non- 
ferrous metals; lumber; fibers other 
than cotton or wool. 

Is It Essential? As ECA points out, 
the prospective American supplier must 
not ignore the fact that, if his product 
is to be sold abroad for ECA dollars, 
it must be essential to ECA countries 
under existing conditions, and that the 
product is not available already in the 
country to which the exports are desig- 
nated or cannot be obtained from other 
participating countries. 

In other words, if by some strange 
chance you were to obtain an order for 
ey from France, it could not be 
paid for with ECA dollars: pottery can 
be purchased in France or Italy, both 
participating countries. American man- 
ufacturers who compete with local in- 
dustries in participating countries cap- 
not ship materials to them unless the 
local manufacturers are not producing 
enough to fill the demand. 

Complexity In Collections. A prime 
problem in developing an export busi- 
ness is learning the ins and outs of fi- 
nancing sales abroad until collections 
can be made. International financing is 
a highly complex field. If you don't 
have specialists in your own organiza- 
tion, by all means get in touch with 
the foreign department of a large bank 
either in your home town or on the 
East or West Coast. 

Finally, remember that though there 
are opportunities for the aggressive 
merchandiser in international trade, in 
the words of an ECA spokesman: “The 
development of an export market is a 
long-range operation. Like the domestic 
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Check-List For Prospective Exporters 
1. Is my product, or its general type, in demand abroad? In what volume? 


2. Is there local foreign competition? What proportion of demand is being 
supplied by other U.S. manufacturers, or by manufacturers of other nations? 

8. How about competitive products? At what prices are they being sold 
and how well-intrenched are they? Will my product be competitive after adding 
shipping, insurance, and other handling costs in export? 

4. Will it be necessary to change my product’s design due to foreign customs, 


5. What is my product’s sales potential, country by country? 

6. Will export costs restrict my market possibilities? 

Will foreign import quotas restrict market potential? 

ee eee oalest 

it be necessary to maintain service facilities and to stock 

iu? Kno iaieeth Goenaial 
10. Are trained service personnel available abroad? How many will be 

needed? Where? If not, how will I undertake the training of personnel? 












market, it cannot be developed over- 
night and all who attempt it should 
realize that export trade requires pains- 
taking and sustained effort. 


TRADE TRENDS 


Economy perks up a bit: 
three areas start climb, 
10 cities stop skidding 


IN LINE WITH THE optimism happily 

eating a goodly chunk of U. S. 
usiness, FoRBES current indexes of 87 
economic areas show a slight turn for 
the better over last month’s report. 
As yet, however, it would appear that 
the economy is still in the middle of a 
sideways movement, with no positive 
trend as yet clearly indicated. 

This month’s map shows 24 aréas 
—one less than last month—having a 
decline in business for a month or 
more. Sixteen of these are carryovers. 
up, compared with only one last month. 

e zone indexes, however, appear to 
have gone into a flat spin. 

Taking a look at the hole instead of 
the doughnut, the three advances are 
not firm steps upwards as much as a 
reflected recovery from the rather sick 
July map. These areas—Minneapolis, 
Chattanooga, and Cheyenne—are still 
below par, though they're gradually 
moving up to it. 

Two cities, Albany, Ga., and Albu- 
querque, N. Mex., are the only ones 
better off today than they were a year 
ago; the sad fact is, however, that they 
weren't too well off during this period 
last year—hence today’s picture. 

Underlying Strength. In spite of the 
few discordant notes in the economic 
picture, it’s worth noting that there is 
still every indication of underlying 
strength—no city has been declining 
for more than two months, and 10 of 
last month’s 25 have managed to stop 


sli , 

a coal areas—Charleston, W. 
Va., Pittsburgh, and Norfolk, Va.—are 
among the cities showing the greatest 
loss over the past month. Washin 
also on the sick list, is suffering 
malnutrition following the inauguration 
of a retail sales tax August 1. Smart 
citizens saw to it that the bulk of their 
“near-future” retail purchases were 
made before that date hove into sight. 
Their foresight may make itself felt for 
some time to come. 

Although Charleston and Columbia, 
S. C., are currently in the doldrums, 
they should move ahead in the next 
month or so, as a result of the increased 
support prices for cottonseed oil, and 
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the step-up in cotton textile activity 
which is just starting to be felt. The 
poor belt around Chicago and Detroit 
reflects the very hot weather this 
summer, with a consequent slow-down 
in retail sales and very short work- 
weeks in the steel plants and accessory 
manufacturers. 

Coal Casualties. Over the past year, 
the top cities showing the greatest 
losses are mainly coal centers—Scran- 
ton, Pueblo, and Charleston. Cincinnati 
and Columbus, also off considerably 
from a year ago, are accessory centers 
for the most part, so would rapidly 
reflect the curtailed purchases of con- 
sumer durable goods. In addition to 
Scranton, Providence, Springfield, and 
New Haven include the so-called “dis- 
tress areas” within their trading 
bounds. ; 

Swinging to the cities showing the 
greatest gain during the past month, 
Wilmington tops the list with a spank- 
ing 7%. This, however, must be viewed 
in relation to its showing in Au- 
gust, when it took a sizable dip for 
no apparent reason. 

Another top performer was Chatta- 
nooga, with a 6% boost, followed by 
Fort Wayne (5%), Raleigh (3%), and 
Peoria (2%). 

Montgomery, Ala., Minneapolis-St. 
Paul, Des Moines, Terre Haute, and 










WYO. 
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Spokane each chalked up a 2% advance 
over last month’s index. 

The labor front continues to hold the 
answer to near-future economic ac- 
tivity. 





Zone Indexes 

(Percent Change From Last Year) 

7/15/49 8/15/49 9/15/49 
New England. —8% —8% —12% 
Middle Atlantic —5 —3 —7 
Midwest ..... — —7 —10 
OS eee —5 —4 —8 
South Central. —7 —6 —8 
North Central. —4 —4 —5 
Mountain..... —5 —4 —7 
Pacific ...... —5 —6 —8 


Ten Best Cities 
(Percent Gain Over Last Year) 


yp) a! Soe» +8% 
Albuquerque, N. M.* ..... +2 
SS A 0 
ee 0 
Cheyenne, Wyo. ......... —l 
Chattanooga, Tenn. ....... —2 
Montgomery, Ala. ........ —2 
Eo icwns oo tbae os —2 
Butte, Montana .......... —2 
» Ae OU oo) 





* Also listed last month. 
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pai CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR | MONTH OR LONGER. 


CONTINUED DECLINE FOR | MONTH OR LONGER, 


NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY 
PRECEDING PERIODS. 
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Desighed by PICK-S,N. Y. 


This map depicts business conditions in 87 economic areas, selected on 
the basis of economic unity; each representing a region in which condi- 


tions are 


on the same basic key factors. Separate indexes are 


calculated for the separate areas. Forses Indexes are based on data 
which give an accurate picture of business conditions with the least pos- 


' sible delay. They 


show business as it was during the last week of the 


month immediately preceding the date of the issue in which they appear. 
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ST.PETERSBURG 
FLORIDA 


St. Petersburg, Florida's fastest growing 
city, offers interesting opportunities and 
advantages to many types of light in- 
dustry. Resident population 100,000. 
Winter visitors 250,000. Market within 
75 miles radius, 750,000. Mild year-round 
climate. Unexcelled living conditions, 
Contented labor. For book and special 
information address: 


George B. Dunn, Industrial Director 
Chamber of Commerce 


ST.PETERSBURG Moai 


THE SUNSHINE city 
































The best-known 
Steels 
in America 
bear this label 





















A COMPLETE LINE 
TO MEET YOUR NEEDS 











United States Steel Corporation Subsidiaries 


UNITED STATES STEEL 











HUNDREDS OF NEW 


Bg hal 
‘4, “NEW PRODUCTS 
| S. AND SERVICES” 


This exciting new Journal of Com- 
merce 80-page handbook lists and de- 
scribes 1,000 new money-making lines 
by 750 manufacturers. Yours to use, 
sell, produce or compete with. Get 
your copy now—then follow the daily 
“New Products” column in The Jour- 
nal of Commerce. Your copy sent free 
with trial subscription of J-of-C—10 
weeks for only $5, a saving of $2.50. 
Mail coupon now—keep track of new 
profit sources. 


juice | 


53 Park Row, New York 15, N. Y. 


Send me the J. of C.for the next 10 weeks plus 
my copy of “New Products and Services.” 
Check for $5 is enclosed. 


Name. 
Address, 
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LIFETIME BUSINESS 


Our new machine, sold on protected 
territory basis, is creating a NEW in- 
dustry! Over 40 units now operating. 
Price $6,350.00, part of which carried 
24 months. Interesting booklet on 
request. 


A. N. Equipment Co., Inc. 
\_ 5854 Market St., Philadelphia 39, Pa. We 

















“HEART of the BIBLE" 


offers the divine wisdom in easily read style 
—comipiled, classified, arranged and edited by 
a business executive. Enjoy new confidence, 
understanding and peace of mind. Read this 
new bck daily to become closer to God 
Splendid gift. King James version, deluxe 
white leatherette, 235-page ee aT 








$5 
stpaid. Remit to: RICHARD AN. 
ON, 2854 - 28th St., N.W., Wash. 8, D. C. 








MAKE A WILL 


Find out the pruper way by ONLY $1.00 


referring to the New book 


“HOW TO MAKE A WILL SIMPLIFIED” 
ty Parnell Callahan 96 pages—covers the law in 48 
States. Mail $1.0° today and bovk will be sent postpaid. 


Alse publishers of Law of Real Estate—$1.00 


OCEANA PUBLICATIONS, Dept. 449 
401 West 18th Street . New York 11, NM. Y. 





NEW IDEAS 


. . . in electronics, farm equipment, welding, 
painting, air purifiers 


ELECTRONIC EAR 


New electronic dictating machines 
have made the acoustical type “old 
hat.” Pictured below is a unit that will 
give these “oldsters” a new lease on 
correspondence. The “Teletronic Con- 


verter” converts acoustical machines to 
electronic units, slips inconspicuously 
under the machine, is sized and finished 
to match shape and color of old-type 
units. Operating on either AC or DC, 
it’s of shock-proof construction, can be 
attached in a matter of minutes. 

(Bachman & Baxter Sales Corp., 
3210 West Olympic Blvd., Los An- 
geles 6, Calif.) 


FARM FEDORA 


Handling, storing or loading silage 
comes in for a good deal of inventor 
attention. Latest twist: a silage cap. 
Made of plastic material, the “cap” 
consists of a circular sheet which lays 
on the top-fill, and a water-filled plas- 
tic tube. The resultant air seal prevents 
spoilage of the top layer of silage, long 
a knotty problem in ensiling. The “Sil- 
age Cap” fits any circular-type silo 
made of tile, steel, wood, or concrete. 

(B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio.) 


“GOOSE NECK” HOLDER 


Looking a bit like a toy, this minia- 
ture inert-arc electrode holder will be 
welcomed by manufacturers of jewelry, 
makers of laboratory apparatus, and 
small-tool repair men. Specifically de- 
signed for the fluxless welding of thin- 
gage, non-ferrous metals, the holder 
features a flexible front-end assembly 
made of malleable copper tubing sur- 
rounded by a sheath of silicone rub- 


ber—permitting the electrode to reach 
hard-to-get-at places. It has a continvu- 
ous rating of 40 amperes, is used with 
either AC or DC supply. Small, light, 
and adaptable, the new welding tool 
makes possible the joining of thin metal 
parts hitherto difficult to weld with con- 
ventional equipment. Available in two 
models: for 0.01- and 0.02-inch tung- 
sten electrodes, and 0.04- to 1/16. 
inch electrodes. 

(General Electric Co., Schenectady 
5, N.Y.) 


PAINT ROLL 


Here's a paint “brush” that doesn’t 
drip, leave brush marks, or streak. It’s 
the new “Flo-matic” Roller, designed 
for use on all flat surfaces. It has a 2- 
inch-diameter tubular handle holding 
more than a half pint of paint under 


pressure; a slight movement of an ad- 
jacent arm opens a valve permitting the 
paint to flow to the wool-covered, four- 
inch roller. The roll cover comes off for 
—— 

(Rubberset Co., 56 Ferry St., New- 
ark 5, N.J.) 


PURIFIER 


A new air-steam line purifier re- 
moves up to 99% of moisture, oil, rust, 
sediment, etc., from air or steam lines. 
Called the “Type RA,” the purifier 
operates on the centrifugal principal, 
with open blade-like flutes directing the 
steam into a whirling mass which a 
all solids and moisture to the inside 
wall of the purifier body, from which 
it drains off. Made of forged steel, it 
has no moving parts, operates in either 
a horizontal or vertical position. It’s 
designed for steam lines up to 400 Ibs. 
gauge, 650 degrees, air or gas not ex- 
ceeding 800 lbs. gauge, 100 degrees. 

(Centrifix Corp., Cleveland '15, 
Ohio) 
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Dark Clouds, But— 


THREE VITAL MATTERS: 
The black labor clouds overhanging this country. 
The unsolved, and increasingly serious, problem 
of shoring-up Western Europe, Britain. 
Uncertainty over the trend our own economy 
will develop during coming months. 


LABOR OUTLOOK DISQUIETING 


Whether nationwide strikes erupt in such basic 
industries as steel and automotive, or whether 
settlements be effected through conceding fresh 
wage-boosting, the effects cannot but he harmful. 

Strikes would precipitate immediate disruption, 
but their consequences would be more temporary 
than instigating further inflation by according sub- 
stantial wage increases, no matter in what guise 
they may be. 

Labor's contention that the nation would benefit 
from ballooning the purchasing power of unioneers 
is untenable. As the National City Bank of New 
York pertinently points out, should steel wages be 
raised, “steel in some degree will be priced out 
of the markets, the incentive to make capital 
investments will be diminished, and the ability 
to pay for them will be reduced—this at a time 
when the government is making every effort to 
demonstrate that the country requires still greater 
steel-making capacity. The same considerations 
apply broadly to other industries. 

“The argument that a business slump will occur 
unless the slice of business income taken by labor 
is increased by higher wages and other benefits 
falls afoul of the facts. It implies that the earn- 
ings retained by business are not spent or dis- 
tributed—at least not in ways that promote the 
general welfare. But the steel figures prove the 
contrary. The unions demand a larger percentage 
share of business income. If business declines they 
will receive a Sl a share, because wage pay- 
ments are relatively inflexible as compared with 
profits, which are the residual item. But such 
wage gains are illusory. Their cost is unemploy- 
ment.” 

Organized workers indisputably have reaped 
more from World War II than have the many 
more millions of other consumers, fixed-salaried 
people such as teachers and members of other 

rofessions, as well as of governmental employees 
ns Federal to local, and—most emphatically— 
our multiple-millions of stockholders and other 
investors, institutional, individual, family, to say 
nothing of our 78,000,000 life insurance policy- 
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holders, whose purchasing power from their in- 
surance benefits has shriveled pitiably. 


EUROPE BETTER, STILL BAD 


The Marshall Plan, by unanimous report, func- 
tioned satisfactorily for a time. Then Britain tossed 
in a bombshell by presenting a most alarming 
picture of her plight, immediately followed by 
demand for enormously increased aid from this 
country. 

Also, lately the news has been that most 
continental countries haven’t exerted themselves to 
their utmost to get back on their feet, to become 
self-sustaining. , 

The entire situation at this writing is beclouded. 

My hope, even belief, is that a modus vivendi 
will ultimately be evolved. A break between 
Britain and the United States at this crucial stage 
of world civilization is unthinkable. Nothing could 
play more directly and decisively into the hands 
of Russia. 

It just must not occur. 

Neither Britain nor any other country being 
succored by Uncle Sam shoduld, however, become 
obsessed by the notion that they are not under 
obligation to bestir themselves to the maximum to 
generate self-help. There is a limit to what the 
United States can do. 


OUR ECONOMIC TREND SIDEWISE 


Some industries are perking up somewhat. 
Others aren’t. 

My own opinion is that downward readjustment 
will not go much farther. 

Already at least slight improvement has ap- 
peared in stee] production, accompanied by firm- 
ing of scrap metal prices; textile demand and out- 
put are improving; business loans have increased 
a little; in a number of fields, inventories, after 
having been allowed to dwindle inordinately, are 
being replenished; volume of railway traffic is 
steadying; unemployment—estimated by the gov- 
ernment at 4,095,000—is not now soaring. 

On the other hand, retail trade is still lagging. 
Consumers have become keenly price-conscious, 
discriminatory. 

Enactment of a 75 cents-an-hour minimum 
wage, contrasted with 40 cents heretofore, is not 
expected to cause widespread economic dislocation. 

The stock market ticker encourages optimism 
rather than pessimism. —B. C. Forses. 











TIMING! 



































Nobody questions the value of 
timing to aerial acrobats. They 
measure safety in heartbeats. 

Of course, in investing, you 
don’t have to measure timing 
that closely — but it’s still vital! 


We've said again and again 
that when to buy is just as im- 
portant as what — and do all we 
can to answer both questions for 
any investor. 

Our Research Division gets out 
regular reports on hundreds of 
different companies, dozens of 
basic industries . . . and keeps 
them up to date, too. Seventeen 
industry specialists help see to 
that by maintaining close, per- 
sonal contact with the key figures 
in many companies, while im- 
portant, day-to-day changes are 
flashed to each of our 98 offices 
over 45,000 miles of private wire. 

If you’re wondering what’s 
ahead for a particular security 
... Want more than just a hind- 
sight report based on published 
statistics, why not ask Research 
for its opinion? 

There’s no charge whether 
you're a customer or not. Just 
write — 


Department SD-70 


MEerriLt LYNCH, 


Pierce, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of 
Investment Securities 


Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 96 Cities 
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DEVELOPMENTS DURING the summer 
months included: 

1. Further defiance of Russia b 
Tito, and less fear of Russia by the al- 
lied leaders. 

2. Reduction of bank-reserve re- 
quirements, and renewed easing of 
money rates. 

8. Indications that the decline in 
many industries has run its course, with 
improvement ahead. 

4. Indications that most stocks 
reached their lows last spring, with 
more confidence warranted in selective 
purchases. 

5. Encouraging statements on taxes 
by Chairman McCabe of the Federal 
Reserve Board and Senator George. 

6. New government subsidies and 
spending—indicating possible ultimate 
increase in price of Fold and further de- 
preciation of the dollar. 

To investors desiring good yields and 
a chance for appreciation, I recom- 
mend: 


Recent 
Price Dividend Yield 


Stock 

American Tel. & Tel.. 144 $9.00 62 
CON & ee 28 200 7.2 
General Public 

EE oak ons aka 14% 80 5.5 
| 3 8 30 200 6.6 
National Biscuit... .. $5 200 58.7 
National Dairy...... 34 200 58 
Otis Elevator ....... 383 200 6.1 
Philadelphia 

Bhectsic ...ccccs: 22% 120 5.2 
Public Service Elec. 

& Gas Conv. Pref... 28 1.40 5.0 
Sern 28 2.00 7.2 
Socony-Vacuum...... 15 1.00 66 
Standard Brands..... 20 120 6.0 
Tide Water Asso. 

i 22 160 7.5 


These are first class companies, with 
excellent management, and in excellent 
financial condition. 


To those who desire stocks with a 
more speculative tinge, I su the 
following (if available around recent 
lows) which have declined a great deal 
in recent years, and are now selling at 
depressed levels. Wide diversification is 
recommended. 


Recent 

1946 Low 

Stock High Price 
Air Reduction.......... 59 20 
RL oa Fob ccucvotive d 51 14 
SPD. s cava euse 63 80 


American Bank Note.... 45 22 
American Brake Shoe... 64 $1 
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by JOSEPH D. COODMAN 


American Car and 

Foundry 
American Crystal Sugar.. 32 14 
American Locomotive... 44 12 
American Machine & 


Foundry ..........-- 45 12 
American Radiator... ... 23 10 
American Steel 

es 50 20 
American Stove........ 38 8 
Anaconda Copper...... 52 25 
Atlantic Coast Line..... 83 $2 
Atlas Powder.......... 97 42 
Baldwin Locomotive.... 388 ~” 9 
Bayuk Cigars.......... $1 ll 
Bendix Aviation........ 63 26 
Bohn Aluminum....... 78 21 
Brunswick-Balke ....... 40 16 
ee SUSY Sy tae Oe toe 46 18 
gk Ere 39 6 
Carpenter Steel........ 61 5 
Columbia Broadcasting A 50 18 
Cuban Atlantic Sugar... 36 15 
Fairbanks, Morse....... 88 $4 
Foster, Wheeler........ 49 20 
General Precision 

Equipment ......... 40 18 
Goodyear ........ee 76 34 
Great Northern R. R., 

ee cia idinssc voce 65 88 
Interchemical ......... 29 18 
Jones & Laughlin Steel.. 53 = 21 
OS GEO POE 68 20 
ee re 81 38 
Liquid Carbonic....... 43 13 
A ee 41 17 
Mack Trucks.......... 38 10 
National Department 

RNP Nes Ne we 16 
Nopco Chemical....... 72 #22 
Northern Pacific........ 88 18 


Pennsylvania Railroad... 47 14 
South Porto Rico 


Sugar ...........--- 60 8628 
Stokely-Van Camp...... 39 = s«10 
Sun Chemical.......... 24 6 
Swift International. ..... 88 9 
U. S. Industrial 

(Spates Ny CF 62 19 
TE, Wi Se cv a acssieneo 80 $2 


Western Auto Supply... 90 34 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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YES—FORTUNES ARE MADE KNOWING 


WHEN AND WHAT 


“he experience of half a century has 
convinced us there is a scientific formula 
for fortune building. Success over many 
years has also proved psychological in- 
terpretations most fundamental. It is far 
better to know the time to sell to the 
optimists and the time to buy from the 
pessimists than it is to be familiar with 
economic statistics. 

Years of accuracy have built us pre- 
eminent recognition for long-term market 
reliability. That is why worried investors 
write from many parts of America to 
get the “Stock Market Appraisements” 
we formerly syndicated nationally on 
financial pages under the heading, 
“ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our 
analyses. 

This demand from everywhere for re- 
liable guidance forced us to publish our 
comments in inexpensive weekly bul- 
letins. 

To buy with the “good buying” and 
sell with the “good selling” largely 
eliminates the hazards of speculation. 
Now, thanks to the discovery, made while 


persona! clients with 





W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 
Who, from devoting many years protecting 
investors from denger, wrote “America To- 
morrow”, called “the i 
nomic guide for the future”, sent free to his 


for investors and traders 


TO BUY AND SELL 


Therefore, the most important factor in 
the life of the individual, next to good 
health, must be his economic well being. 
With economic independence, he can de- 
velop personality, improve his way of 
life and distinguish himself as an in- 
dividual. 

In the development of personal eco- 
nomic security, we consider the stock 
market of primary importance. It may 
reasonably be looked upon as the short- 
cut to financial success. At least, it af- 
fords a direct way to affluence. Therefore, 
financial success being our objective, we 
make these letters more instructive by 
demonstrating the coordination between 
economics and the social trend. 

There is no place in the Philosophy of 
Prosperity for wishful thinking. We must 
first formulate our objective and follow 
our plan according to fundamental prin- 
ciples, the chief of which is a recognition 
of the inevitability of failure, if we are 
not posted on when and what to buy 
and sell, 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated his “Comments” said: 


“What ‘Roystone Says...’ is respected 
by the best in Wall Street, from the 
small speculator to the largest investment 


most far-seeing eco- 


his “27 Safety Rules” 





evaluating fundamental psychological fac- 
tors found in the Roystone Heavy Industry Formula, we are 
enabled to detect the difference between distribution and ac- 
cumulation, to tell the correct time to buy and sell. We follow 
the insiders who make the market, not the public that buys 
during distribution and sells during periods of accumulation. 

Without such “insight” the — investor never has a fair 
chance. See how few make a profit in the long run. Unfor- 
tunately, investors and traders are equally victims of psychologi- 
cal distortions. Following popular sentiment, they too often are 
forced to buy when they should sell and sell when they should 
buy. To protect clients against these errors, we developed our 
27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we believe we have reached a point in our economy 
where our weekly findings should be instrumental in saving and 
building fortunes for our clients. Today, he faces a lifetime 
opportunity for individual fortune building in acting at the 
long-term buying and selling points. 

Often, before the fifty-point break in 1946, we warned against 
a drastic decline. We advised getting into cash to buy special 
situations, long-term growth — independent of general 
conditions. Anticipating such breaks to buy bargain bottoms 
makes all the difference between failure and fortune-building. 

Naturally, the long trend turning points are absolutely essen- 
tial to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear 
market” is the one guarantee of security. Waiting and watching 
has built most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. It 
would require pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters 
of appreciation from longstanding clients now in our files. 

ere are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis 
of point prospects in special situations, like recommending 
Admiral at 14 and selling above 22 while we were bearish on 
the market. While they await opportunities they need instruc- 
tion to protect them from the dangers of popular misconceptions 
such as the universal mistake in forecasting the 1948 election. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PROSPERITY 


Prosperity is = cornerstone of ~~ tion. Anodis, human 
progress springs m prosperity. ture, science, education, 
and even religion follow in the wake of material well-being. 
They thrive only in a prosperous society. Further, we believe as 
this principal applies to society, it also applies to the individual. 


trusts. 

“One thing is certain:. Roystone knows the stock market. 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years, since he has 
been writing for this service he has foreseen all the important 
market changes. 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We cannot take our first step in fortune building until we 
appreciate that error is preponderant in human effort. We might 
go so far as to say that if there is a wrong way, human beings 
are prone to follow that way. That is why we earnestly believe 
there is a tremendous need for honest investment and business 
guidance. Such assistance can be derived only from factually 
appraising future investment values in the light of political and 
social trends. It was such factual appraisement that enabled us 
correctly to foresee the election result last Fall and the resultant 
market break. Without such guidance, there is small hope for 
the individual in his quest for financial independence. 

Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to 
replace our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for 
the present, is only twenty-five dollars, or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical pericd. 

_. These same weekly bulletins that cost you on'y five dollars 
for seven weeks, go to thousands of clients from coast to coast, 
including those paying one hundred dollars a year for trading 
guidance and to banks and big business. 


What the Weekly Bulletin Said at Market Top, 
May 31, 1946, before the 50 point drop 


“The market is now in the zone of distribution, positively 
dangerous. 

“In 1940 when the averages were at 138 and Wall Street was 
wild-eyed over inflation, we alone were positive the averages 
would go down to 96. They did. Now that prices are again at 
a dangerous level, everybody is most confident.” 

Remember, keeping true to the main trend is the secret of 
safety and success in fortune building in Wall Street. When 
you send check for $5.00 or $25.00, be sure to ask for “America 
Tomorrow” and those famous 27 Safety-Rules for investors and 
traders. W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 4, Long Island, N. Y. 
(Instituted 1931). Mid-town consultation appointment $25. 
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YOUR 
FINANCIAL 
FUTURE 


in the next 6 months— 


What you do with your money in the 
next six months can have a serious effect 
on your whole financial future. The 
next six months will bring changes— 
both political and economic — which 
can mean crippling losses if you are un- 
wary. Or these months can put you 
ahead financially, if you act wisely and 
in time. Let Barron's National Busi- 
mess and Financial Weekly give you 
the information and guidance you need. 

You will see in Barron’s how the 
values of your stocks and bonds, real 
estate, commodities, insurance or other 
holdings are rising or falling as the re- 
sult of changing conditions — political 
and economic — from week to week. 

You will get clear, well-founded in- 
formation each week—not only on 
industrial and market trends, but on 
the condition and prospects (the chang- 
ing fortunes) of individual corporations. 

n’s never attempts to tell you 
which stocks or bonds to buy or sell. It 
does tell you the facts that affect securi- 
ties — the underlying trends, immediate 
outlook, vital news and statistics that 
indicate the intrinsic values. 

If you are worth over $10,000 ... or 
save $1,000 or more a aed + wiv FOU 
will welcome Barron’s reliable guidance 
as en build your financial future. 

ry Barron’s for dependable aid in 
making your investment decisions. Only 
$7.50 for six months’ trial. Or full year’s 
subscription, only $15. Just send this ad 
with your check today. Or tell us to bill 
you later. F-9-1 


BARRON'S 
NATIONAL BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL WEEKLY 
The Only Weekly Affiliated With Dow-Jones 
40 New Street, New York 4, N. Y. 





[ —sTHE 
| SENSITIVE INDEX | 


| A time-proven method of in- 
| terpreting today's stock market 
] to your advantage. 
@ Investigate its past action. 
© Check this Index for a working so | 
Bon: 


lution to your investment pro 
} © Let its BUY and SELL SIGNALS 
help you to greater profits. 

SPECIAL OFFER: If you have never 
tried this service before, send $5 for 
six weeks’ trial subscription. 
The best time to try this study is now. | 
Its next signal may prove very important. 


STEPHEN CARGILIS 
FINANCIAL SERVICE 


1 30 Huntington 
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SpecuLative Stocks “Lac”: Perhaps 
the weakest technical feature of the 
Summer’s advance in stocks was the 
failure of real buoyancy to develop in 
outright speculative securities. 

From mid-June low to the August 
high, the average stock in the Dow- 
Jones composite group of 65 issues rose 
about 13%. At the same time very low- 
priced stocks (a group of 23 issues 
averaging around $4 per share) ad- 
vanced by a slightly larger percentage. 

Here is where simple arithmetic is 
likely to give an erroneous picture. In 
comparing market movements in stocks 
of widely different price-class, per- 
centages are worse than useless. 

Despite their somewhat larger per- 
centage rise, the low-priced stocks ac- 
tually performed much poorer than the 
general market, from a technical point 
of view. 

Reason: it is “normal” for low-priced 
issues to show very much wider per- 
centage changes (both up and down) 
than higher-priced stocks. 

Careful measurement, based on ex- 
perience, shows that the $4 stocks 
should have advanced about three 
‘imes as much as they did on the June- 
a ‘gust advance, merely to be in line 
wi the general market. 

Below is shown what might be called 
the “American E Table of 
Bull Markets.” Note that the lower the 
price, the wider the percentage rise in 
common stocks. 


by HARRY D. COMER 
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AVERAGE PERCENTAGE GAINS 
IN ALL BULL MARKETS, 



























































1897-1929° 

Price Groups Average 

At Lows Gain, % 
SE: imehiane cmdmabediies 241 
Be BD. cwcenscdeneene 146 
ED> BD: lice owes 06 od ones 127 
SESE SW dave bi cctvbics 106 
2 BATIVeTTi rr re 94 
DWE To cccdchsscesveye 79 
I Lescahnaccevenss 73 
Dt scrvesennes0 4a066 49 
DEED. anvend «A deoe the 48 
eS ne: 36 














* After allowance for stock dividends 
or split ups. 


Avoidance of highly speculative 
stocks by many people reflects their 
search for “security” rather than “gain.” 

From a stock market point of view 
it would be highly encouraging to wit- 
ness a revival of interest in outright 
speculations. 

Among the better known issues still 
available at prices under $10, the fol 
lowing seem to deserve consideration 
now by speculators willing to assume 
unusual risks in return for high poten 
tialities in a bull market: 

American Cable & Radio (3), Butler 
Bros. (7), Cudahy Packing (7), Mes 
abi Iron (4), Niles-Bement-Pond (8%), 
Pressed Steel Car (5%), R-K-O (8), 
St. Regis Paper (6%), Sun Chemical 
(7), Webster Tobacco (5), Western 
Airlines (6). 
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Informative Reading 
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Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested business men. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Fonpes Magazine, 120 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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682. ORGANIZING THE Retai INDUSTRY: 
Pounds home the need for the protective 
organization and coordination of retailers 
in a society composed of “pressure 
groups.” 

683. PREPARATION OF ENGRAVINGS AND 
DupLicaTe PRinTING MATERIALS FOR 
Goop NewspaPrer Repropucrion: Hand- 
book covering both procedures and stand- 
ards of quality in preparing mechanical 
materials for newspapers. Lists specific 
“do’s” and “don’ts” for the preparation of 
engravings, electrotypes, plastic plates and 
mats: ’ 

684. How To Sup sy Am In Corrv- 
caTED Boxes: Up-to-the-minute informa- 
tion on the proper, economical use of Air 
Express, Air Freight and Air Parcel Post. 
Gives regulations for all air shipments. 


685. Wuat You SHoutp Know ABOUT 
TeLEvision: Explains in plain, non-tech- 
nical language how television works. Pre- 
pared especially for Crosley distributors 
and dealers, it is intended primarily as a 
sales aid. 


686. Money Isn’r EverytTHinc: How 
merchandise prize incentive campaigns op- 
erate in getting the most from salesmen in 
today’s competitive market. 


687. Lire Insurance Facr Book: A 
compendium of life insurance facts and 
statistics containing charts, tables, dia- 
grams and comparative data. The 1949 
yearbook issued by the Institute of Life 
Insurance. 


688. INFORMATION FOR AMERICAN Busi- 
NESS MEN ON THE MARSHALL PLAN: An 
ECA issue containing valuable information 
for the prospective exporter. Lists foreign 
government purchasing and non-purchas- 
ing missions, government purchasing agen- 
cies, and Department of Commerce field 
offices. Lists other sources of information. 


689. Transrr Facr Boox: Gives com- 
plete information on basic data and trends 
in the local transit industry, including 
final figures on operations during 1948. 


690. Forty-seven Functions or Dis- 
TRIBUTION: Emphasizes the importance of 
matching distribution expenditures dollar 
for dollar with those of production. Dubs 
distribution the “blind sput” of American 
economy, breaks down the mass of distri- 
bution services iuto its 47 separate parts. 
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DEBT-FREE 


“7 COMPANIES 


Strong Concerns With Only 
Common Stock Outstanding 


ABSENCE of bank loans or senior capital is a mark of distinction 
for any company—an indication of conservative management 
and strong financial standing. Stockholders in such debt-free com- 
panies are in the fortunate position of owning these businesses 
in entirety free from mortgages or prior claims. A new Report on 
47 debt-free companies has just been completed by our Staff. This 


Report divides these stocks into five classes as follows: 


10 Stocks with strong Growth characteristics 
10 Dividend-Payers for 25 years. Yields 5% — 9% 
10 Natural Resource Inflation-hedge Issues 
10 Sound Stocks yielding from 8% to 12% 
7 Low-Priced Stocks (below 15) for Appreciation 
The 47-Stocks in this 2-page Report have been selected only after 
a careful appraisal of every debt-free company whose stock is listed 


on the New York Stock Exchange. You will find it most helpful in 
making new investments for either appreciation or increased income, 


° Ww LA 
Yours with One Month's “TRIAL 
As an introductory offer, we will send this 47-Stock Report and the 
weekly UNITED Service for one full month to new Pes. so for only 


SEND NAME AND 
ADDRESS NOW WITH 


$1 FOR REPORT FM40 210 NEWBURY ST. 


$] 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


BOSTON 16, MASS. 














45 YEARS IN WALL STREET 


A NEW BOOK BY W. D. GANN 


—autlior of Truth of the Stock Tape and Wall Street Stock Selector. 


This new book gives Time Periods and rules never before published . . . 


covers 3-Day Chart with rules and 9-Point Chart 1921-1949 . . 


. compares 


1949 June lows and gives outlook for 1950 and critical years 1951-1953. This 
book teaches you What you need to know about the next depression. It may 


save you thousands of dollars and will help you to make profits. 
"45 YEARS IN WALL STREET" is bound with 
“NEW STOCK TREND DETECTOR.” Price $10.00. 
FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE LEAFLET, ASK FOR 47B 


W. D. GANN 


°°. WALL STREET STATION, NEW YORK 5, 


BOX 223, 


N. Y. 














THE TEXAS COMPANY 
188th Consecutive geal ag 


KK 
predecessor. 


by The Texas Compan 
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A dividend of 75¢ per share or three per 
cent (3%) on par value of the shares of 
The Texas Company has been declared 
this day, payable on October 1, 1949, to 
stockholders of record as shown by the 
books of the company at the close of busi- 
ness on September 2, 1949. The stock 
transfer books will remain open. 


ROBERT FISHER 
August 12, 1949 Treasurer 
————— 
29 


MORSE G. DIAL, 








Union CarBipE 


its AND CARBON CORPORATION 


A cash dividend of Fifty cents 


(50¢) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation 
has been declared, payable Oct. 1, 
1949 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business Sept. 2, 1949. 


Vice-President and Treasurer 





















We thought 
savings accounts 
were all alike 


Until we learned 
about Standard 


Federal. At Stand- 
ard Federal each of 















our accounts earns 
higher dividends, 
and each is federally 
insured up to $5.000. 
We've learned there 
is a difference in 
savings accounts at 
Standard Federal.” 

Why not start your savings account with 


Standard Federal and get extra income, 
federally insured. 

























WRITE TODAY CURRENT 
for Standard Federal’s DIVIDEND 
“Save by Mail Plan” and RATE 





financial statement — also 
your free copy of “Califor- 
tia Here I Come” picturing 

“life the California way.” 


Fe 


PRESIDENT 


STANDARD FEDERAL 


Savings and Loan Association 


















HOLDING These 
for PROFITS? 


Armour & Co. Am. Tel. & Tel. 
Coca-Cola Western Union 
U.S. Rubber Chrysler 
New York Central General Motors 
Penna. Railroad Pan-Am. Airways 
Chesapeake & Ohio American Airlines 
Am. Locomotive Philco 
Stand. Oil, Cal. Lone Star Cement 
Stand. Oil. N.J. USS. Steel 

conda F. W. Woolworth 
Commonwealth Edis. Paramount Pict 

i Nat’! Cash Reg 





Babson’s opinion on these widely 
held stocks may save you losses. 
Simply check those you own, OR 
LIST 7 OTHERS YOU OWN, 
and mail this ad to us. We will 
tell you if clients have been ad- 
vised to Hold or Switch them. 

(Please print your name) 

No cost or obligation. 

Write Dept. F-79 


BABSON'S REPORTS 
Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
Ada 



















casting. Our analysis of interne! market 
evidence is net obtainable elsewhere. No ether service 
is similar te Market Action. Te cover costs send $i 
fer information and jatest bulletin. Write Dept. F-9. 


MARKET ACTION 


inc, 
P.O. Box 986, G.P.O. New York 1, N.Y. 
















Stock Trading f 
| by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


Reasons for Bullishness 


WHEN THIS COLUMN was written for 
the August 15 issue, the D-] Industrial 
Average stood at 176.84. I said I 
thought the intermediate rise then in 
progress would top out above 180, and 
that it might go to 183 or 184. The 
top registered on August 18 was 182.67. 

At this writing, the Average stands 
at 178.69. As I read the market, there 
are two “demand areas” on the wa 
down, 175-177 and 170-172; and two 
“supply areas” on the way up, 180-183 
and 185-187. The market may go 
through these areas, but is not likely to 
“race through” them. 

My projections remain bullish. 

But I recognize that it will take time 
and a lot of buying to get above 190. 

Notice how stubborn the 180-190 
supply area has been since the begin- 
ning of 1947. Tops of former moves, 
or points around which the supply of 
shares could not be aeabak ve 
been as follows: February of 1947, 
184.96; July of 1947, 187.66; October 
of 1947, 186.24; January of 1948, 
181.69; June of 1948, 194.49; October 
of 1948, 190.88; January of 1949, 
182.50; and August of 1949, 182.67. 
Remember that these points in the 
Average represent areas at which 
ple have been willing to sell stocks in 
the past, and areas at which former 
buyers would be able to “get out 
whole.” 

Eventually, of course, we are going 
to move out of the 160-195 area oc- 
cupied for more than three years. 

It is my opinion that when the 
break-through comes, we will move 
above 195 rather than below 160. 

Furthermore, it is my opinion that 
this will come before the end of 
October. 

What are today’s cheapest stocks? 

Obviously, the least popular ones, 
the low-grade highly apevnive ones. 
Everyone wants to obtain “safety” and 
eliminate risk, so riskless and low-risk 
securities, whether common stocks, 
preferred issues or bonds, are dear. 

It is just as simple as that. Don’t let 
anyone a 

When will investment psychology 
change? 

Well, nobody has mastered the prob- 
leb of timing the mass emotions of 
people who have money. The change 
can come from either confidence in the 
trend in the economy or from fear con- 
cerning the value of money; or, as more 
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often is the case, just because the mar- 
ket suddenly decides to do better. 

As soon as the customers of broker- 
age houses begin to make money, there 
will be public participation. 


| Soe So 


I shall try, in each issue, to mention 
a few specific stocks either favorably 
or unfavorably. 

One reader asks what I think of the 
Aircraft shares. I don’t like the indus- 
try. It is too dependent on government 
contracts which are not always what 
they seem. 

So I would take advantage “of all 
rallies to move out of aircraft issues. | 
would bet on peace, not on war. 

I think International Paper at around 
52 or 53 is undervalued. This company, 
which has no funded debt, and pre- 
ferred dividend requirements equal to 
only about 2% mills on each dollar of 
current annual sales volume, promises 
to earn between $10 and $11 a share 
in this so-called “recession year” and 
ought to be able to supplement the 
regular $4 dividend with an extra be 
fore the end of 1949. 

Pennroad C ation at around 8% 
or 9 should appeal to investors in the 
high-income tax brackets, since the 
company’s dividends for some years to 
come should be tax-exempt, like the 
dividends of United Corporation. Penn- 
road has sold its Wheeling & Lake Erie 
stock, and will get the m for the 
pre-arranged sale of Detroit, Toledo & 
Ironton from Wabash and Pennsylvania 
Company as soon as the I. C. C. ap 
proves the deal. These two transactions 
will give Pennroad some $32 million to 
$34 million in cash to invest in a pew 
eral portfolio of securities when a high 
rate of return is obtainable. 

The rails all are selling ex-friends. 
Most of them, too, are selling ex-reality. 
If this rag’ is going to be pros- 

rous, the are going to have traf- 

ic. The one I like best is Kansas City 
Southern. 

The high leveraged common stock 
of Cities Service appeals to me; the 
company’s natural gas potentialities are 
important. 

Among the so-called “growth” stocks, 
Food Machinery & Chemical, at 
around 26, looks deflated. z ” 

People who expect somethin 
to happen to the Golds as a : t of 
the British crisis will, I think, be dis- 
appointed. 
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Forbes Rates Annual Reports 


FoRBES EDITORS score 


worth and assess its prospects. 


The editors believe the ideal report should tell a story about 
people (management and employees), their activities (financial, 
manufacturing, sales), their problems (outside factors affecting 
the company ), and their progress ( earnings or losses). 

Reports are scored on three counts: 1. Presentation—attractive, 


corporate annual reports from the view- 
point of the intelligent investor seeking to evaluate a company’s 


dollars and cents results translated into understandable terms; 
how money came in and went out; who got what and why? 


8. General Information—complete data on operations included; 


score is weighted. 


does material help reader understand company and its fune- 
tions; are problems and prospects sufficiently: highlighted? 
A mark of 60 is fair, 70 good, 80 or over very good. Final 


Readers may write for a statement itemizing the scoring 














easy to read, pictorially dramatized, etc.P 2. Financial Data— factors. 
- Financial General Final x 
Company tation Data Information Score Comment 

American Viscose Corp. ........ 78 75 74 Nicely balanced report. Could use pie-chart 
showing division of sales dollar. 

Best Foods, Inc................. 68 68 67 Use of charts and pictures would simplify finan- 
cial story, snap up general presentation. Broader 
statistical comparison would be helpful. 

California Packing Corp. ........ 73 72 72 Has good 10-year statistical comparison. Could 
use chart to highlight distribution of income. 

Commonwealth & Southern Wealth of information, but needs charts to sim- 

GI csc pe ki etbeeccwbocdeve 62 67 67 66 = pilify presentation. Use of pictures would also | 
help break up narrative monotony. 

General Mills, Inc. ............. 77 15 76 Interesting story. Blend of pictures and charts 
makes for greater reader interest, adds to under- 
standing. 

Grayson-Robinson Stores, Inc..... 70 69 71 70 Use of charts would help financial narrative. 

' Fairly adequate operational story. - 

National Motor Bearing Co., Inc... 70 71 72 71 Good recital by a smaller company. Revealing 
picture of operations and results. 

Republic Aviation Corp.......... 68 67 68 68 Could use charts to highlight financial results, 
give simplified picture. No statistical comparison. 

Rexall Drug, Inc. .............. 69 64 69 66 Use of charts would strengthen story, whet reader 
interest. Statistical comparison could be extended. 

ME, TD conc ce cpescancsace 78 72 60 70 Colorful report, using charts and pictures to ad- 
vantage. Addition of chart showing income dis- 
tribution would be helpful. 

Congratulations post of chairman of the board and chief 
executive officer, and W. Paul Jones, 
Ellis H. Carson, elected president of | J. Kenneth Hull, elected president of elected president, of Servel, Inc. 


the National Surety Corp. and its af- 
fliate, National Surety Marine Insur- 
ance Corp. 

Glenn A. Hutt, appointed assistant 
to the president, and Gene L. Bruton, 
appointed sales manager, of the Ferro 
Enamel , 

Alfred H. Hauser, Hugh Weir, and 
John L. Gibbons, elected vice-presi- 
dents of Chemical National Bank & 
Trust Co., New York. 


Frank W. Godsey, Jr., ted 
manager of the new Chath ican 
ep Division of Westinghouse 


Chaskee TP Gallo, elected president 
of Air International and its 


subsidiary, Surface Freight Corp. 
September 15, 1949 


Lockheed Aircraft Service, Inc. 

General Foods Corp., recipient of the 
Award of the Special Devices Associa- 
tion for its “progressive personnel train- 
ing programs stressing intelligent human 
relations in supervision.” 

L. O. Head, retired pesca of _ 
way Express Agency, elected president 
of the Rcssssined’e samuel Life Insur- 
ance Co. 

Thomas A. Kennally, a ted 
president of the Refrigeration Division 
of Philco Corp. 

Robert B. Pogue and Joseph H. Par- 
sons, appointed vice-presidents of Am- 
erican Brake Shoe Co. 

Louis Ruthenberg, elected to new 


$1 


John B. Sollenberger, elected presi- 
dent of Hershey Estates, operator of 
all the Hershey enterprises except the 
chocolate manufacturing’ plant. 


On The Bookshelf 


A ForrunE To SHARE, by Vash Young 
(Pub.: World Publishing Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Price: $1). 

An inspirational book detailing the 
author’s personal solution to the fears 
and worries which beset many Ameri- 
can business men—worries about fail- 
ures in their human relationships, 
missed opportunities, inability to attain 
yoann goals, etc. Written by a 
ormer advertising salesman. 
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it describes a logical, i 
a me papain aimee U. S. Savincs Bonps should have a much better deal than the “Liberty § 1 
Buying and Selling in the whole place in every financial program. This Bonds” of World War I, which could § 
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Ask for Report F-95 REDEMPTION SCHEDULES FOR SERIES E, F AND G SAVINGS BONDS t 
MANSFIELD MILLS CO. SERIES E SERIES F SERIES G p 
Larchmont, WN. Y. Maturity Value .. $25.00 Maturity Value .. $25.00 Maturity Value .. $100.00 ll 
Issue Price ...... $18.75 Issue Price .....- $18.50 Issue Price ..... $100.00 in 
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would feed the fires of inflation to a 
dangerous degree. 

So, every Savings Bond that we buy 
helps our future security in two ways 
—we hold the line against inflation and 
also build up a tidy cash reserve. 

But, in buying Savings Bonds, re- 
member these two points: First, they 
should be used as long-range savings 
media. Otherwise, you won't get the 
fullest benefits in way of interest 
income. Secondly, it may be worth 
money to you to choose the kind of 
Savings Bonds best suited to your 
own needs. 

Three kinds of Savings Bonds are 
now available—the E, F and G Series. 
The E Series are “discount” bonds, 
that is, they are sold for 25% less than 
their face value. In 10 years you get 
back $4 for every $3 you invest today. 
This increase in value includes interest 
of 2.9%, compounded semi-annually, if 
held to maturity. 

These E Bonds are especially attrac- 
tive if you are young-to-middle age, 
and don’t need the income from the 
bonds right now. 

The small business man, wage earn- 
er, farmer, student, or housewife will 
find them ideal for building up a nest- 
egg for future use. On the other hand, 
they’re not so desirable if you need a 
present income rather than a lump sum 
10 years hence, or if you're getting on 
in years, or if you're in a high income 
bracket. 

The F Series are practically the twin 
of the E’s, except that they pay a slight- 
ly lower rate of return (2.58%) and 
mature in 12 years, instead of 10. But, 
like the E’s, they're also “discount” 
bonds, whereby you pay $74 today, 
and get back $100 at maturity. They're 
particularly suitable for corporations, 
estates, and associations with funds to 
invest for a period of time. 

The G Series are an entirely different 
proposition. They're issued at “par”— 
meaning their full face value—instead 
of at “discount” like the E’s and F's. 
In other words, you pay $100, $500, 
or $1,000, and get back exactly the 
same sum when the bond matures 12 
years later. But, meantime, you collect, 
semi-annually, interest of 24%. 

This type of bond is best suited for 
the older person, for those desiring pres- 
ent income, and for investors in the 
higher income categories. But, if you 
a any G Series bonds, be prepared to 
hold them until maturity, because they 
are redeemable for less than face value 
4 cashed in before yp due date, as 

e accompanying table explains. 

Seeman, it aoe should die before 
the bonds mature, your estate may cash 
the bonds for their full face value. 

A few tax angles on Savings Bonds: 
If you're making over $10,000 a year, 


September 15, 1949 


that’s all the more reason for preferring 
Series G’s to E’s or F’s. Here’s why: 

With the E’s and F's, you forego any 
income on the bonds until a future 
date, when all your interest falls due in 
a lump sum. When you collect this 
lump sum, it’s piled on top of your 
regular income in your tax statement, 
and is figured at the higher surtax rates. 
Thus, you could lose, through taxes, 
quite a part of the interest you've been 
giving up all those Fae Unless, of 
course, you “write off” the accrued in- 
terest each year, as permitted by law, 
but this might complicate your tax 
situation. 

In the case of the G bonds, your in- 
terest is received twice a year, and is 
easily handled from a tax standpoint. 

While income from Savings Bonds is 
subject to Federal income tax, it's 
exempt from any income tax imposed 
by states, possessions, or any local tax- 
ing authority. But value of the bonds, 
as such, is not exempt from estate, in- 
heritance, or gift taxes. 
























Beneficial 


industrial Loan 


Corporation 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 
CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
$3.25 Dividend Series of 1946 
$.81!/, per share 
$4 Dividend Series of 1948 

$1 per share 
quarter! iod ending 
Oe erie 50, 1949) 
COMMON STOCK 
$.37!/. per share 
The dividends are payable Septem- 
ber 30, 1949 to stockholders of rec- 


ord at close of business September 
15, 1949. Puivip Kapinas 


Treasurer 
September 1, 1949 








Rovan Treewrirer 
ComPANy, Ie. 


A dividend of 134%, amounting to 
$1.75 per share, on account of the 
current quarterly dividend period 
ending October 31, 1949, has been 
declared payable October 15, 1949 
on the outstanding preferred stock 
of the Company to holders of pre- 
ferred stock of record at the close 
of business on October 5, 1949. 

A dividend of 50¢ per share has 
been declared payable October 15, 
1949, on the outstanding common 
stock of the Company, of the per 
value of $1.00 per share, to hold- 
ers of common stock of record at 
the close of business on October 


5, 1949. 
August 31, H. A. WAY 
1949 Secretary 








C.LT. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 


Dividend on Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of 75 cents per share in 
cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of C. I. T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION, 
payable October 1, 1949, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business September 10, 
1949. The transfer books will not close. Checks 
will be mailed. 

FRED W. HAUTAU, Treasurer 
August 25, 1949. 
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/ CANADA DRY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
The Board of Directors of Can- 


ada Dry Ginger Ale, Incorpo- 
rated, at a meeting thereof held 
on August 23, 1949 declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.0625 per share on the $4.25 
Cumulative Preferred Stock and 
a dividend of $0.15 per share on 
the Common Stock; both pay- 
able October 1, 1949 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on September 15, 1949. 
Transfer books will not be closed. 
Checks will be mailed. 


Wo. J. WILLIAMS, 
V. Pres. & Secretary 














Baltimore 3, Md. 


The Board of Directors of United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
pany has declared a dividend of 
fifty cents per share payab:e on 
October 14, 1949, to stockholders of 
record September 26, 1949. 


Cc. J. FITZPATRICK, 
e Secretary. 
August 24, 1949. 























Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 


held today, August 18, 1949, a divi- 

dend of one dollar twelve and one- 

half cents ($1.12%) per share was 

AMI declared on the $4.50 Cumulative 
Corporation, 


Preferred Stock of the 
payable September 15, 1949,.to Pre- 
ferred Stockholders of record at the 
close of business on September 1, 1949. 
S. A. a Jr., 
ecretary 














Thoughts . 
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ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


I sincerely believe that the word 
“relationships” is the key to the pros- 
of a decent world. It seems 
abundantly clear that aver problem 
will have—in your family, in your 
te in our nation, or in this world 
—is essentially a matter of relationships, 

of interdependence. 
—CLARENCE FRANCIS. 


If what we already know were 
simply applied to all the agricultural 
land of the world and the problem of 
proper distribution were given consid- 
eration, the world could feed itself 
well. —Louis BROMFIELD. 


He who, having lost one ideal, re- 
fuses to give his heart and soul to an- 
other and nobler, is like a man who 
declines to build a house on the rock 
because the wind and rain have ruined 
his house on the sand. 

—COoONSTANCE NADEN. 


Nothing is difficult; it is only we 
who are indolent. -—B. R. Haypon. 


Thought engenders thought. Place 
one idea on papet, another will fol- 
low it, and still another, until you have 
written a page; you cannot fathom 
your mind. There is a wel) of thought 
there which has no bottom, the more 

draw from it, the more clear and 
itful it will be. —G. A. Sara. 


Happiness is best attained by Jearn- 
ing to live each day by itself. The wor- 
ries are mostly about yesterday and to- 
morrow. —MiIcHaEL NOLAN. 


The bread in your box belongs to 
the hungry; the cloak in your closet 
belongs to the naked; the shoes you 
do not wear belong to the barefoot; 
the money in your vault belo gs to the 
destitute. —Saint Bast. 


Only he who can see the invisible 
can do the impossible. 
—Franx L. GAINEs. 


We are so concerned with the pur- 
suit of life that we never stop to live. 
Life needs an eternal setting, sustained 
by a deep sense of God's idence 
and purpose to give it the poise and 
permanency necessary to make the 
most of the day’s opportunities. 

—CLayton E. WiiuiaMs, D.D. 


The American economic story, de- 
spite defects and drawbacks and 
dreams turned nightmares, is such a 
good and strong and persuasive story 
that it needs no attempt to conceal or 
gloss over blemishes and imperfections. 
It can stand on its own with its virtues 
and deficiencies fully displayed. Like 
Cromwell’s face, the U.S. economy is 
best portrayed “warts and all.” 

—HERBERT HARRIS. 


Asked by his son how soon he would 
be old enough to do just as he pleased, 
a wise father answered: “I don't know, 
son; nobody has ever lived that long, 
yet.” —Rays or SUNSHINE. 


You and I must not complain if our 
plans break down if we have done our 
part. That probably means that the 
plans of One who knows more than we 
do have succeeded. —E. E. Hate. 


Good salesmen, like good cooks, cre- 
ate an appetite when the buyer doesn’t 
seem hungry. —WmILLIAM FEATHER. 


One of the chief hindrances to de- 
cent education in America today is the 
overloading of our schools by placing 
on their shoulders responsibilities 
which in other times and other coun- 
tries have, as a matter of course, been 
assumed by the home. 

—BERNARD Ippincs BELL. 


Our inheritance of well-founded, 
slowly conceived codes of honor, mor- 
als and manners, the passionate convic- 
tions which so many hundreds of mil- 
lions share together of the principles 
of freedom and justice, are far more 
precious to us than anything which sci- 
entific discoveries d bestow. 

—Winston CHURCHILL. 


America must come back to Chris- 
tian reverence and decency or God will 
have departed from us. 

—Wi.i1aM Warp Ayer, D.D. 





There is very definitely something 
that each of us can do to help stren 


en the United Nations. If enou us 
wil! do it, the results can be decisive, 
Each of us . . , in his own home .. . in 
his own community can help to devel- 
op public interest, understanding and 
support for what the United Nations 
is trying to do. Once an informed and 
enlightened public interest is aroused, 
no government on the face of the earth 
—I don’t care what its form may be— 
can be indifferent to its pressure. Na- 
tional policies are the sum total of the 
informed public thinking of citizens. 
—Ancus S. MITCHELL. 















We are always paid for our suspicion 
by finding what we suspect. cat 
—THOREAU, 







Money isn’t the most important 
thing to save. It is the least. Better to 
save your self-respect, your honor, your 
individual independence, your pride in 
being, and your health. These, and 
many more, are far better than gold. 
And their dividends are never passed! 

—GrorGE MATTHEW ADAms. 


When a firm loses its spirit of youth- 
fulness and adventure, when it prefers 
to do things the old way, rather than 
y to discover new and better wa 
of doing them, it should lock the front 
door and throw away the key. 

—PHOENIX FLAME. 



















The man who questions opinion is 
wise; the man who quarrels with facts 
is a fool. —Franx A. GARsBurTrT. 







Mankind are very odd creatures: 
One half censure what they practice, 
the other half practice what they 
censure; the rest | sa say and do as 
they ought. ~- 










There is too much emphasis on the 
alleged need for more purchasing 
power. What the country needs is 
stable purchasing power. Increased 
wages, higher pensions, more unem- 
ployment insurance, all are of no avail 
if the purchasing power of money falls 
faster. —BERNARD M. BARUCH. 










In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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A Text 


Sent in by 3B. A. Pipkin, 
Troy, N. C. What's od 
favorite text? A Forszs k 
is presented to senders of 
texts used. 


He also that is slothful in his work is 
brother to him that is a great waster. 






—Proverss 18:9 
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The Fleetline De Luxe 4-Door Sedan 


Choose the car that gives these EXTRA VALUES 
... Choose Chevrolet 


Once you realize how many 
EXTRA VALUES Chevrolet 


WORLD’S CHAMPION 
VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE 


FISHER BODY 
STYLING AND LUXURY 


CENTER-POINT STEERING 


CERTI-SAFE 
HYDRAULIC BRAKES 
with DUBL-LIFE RIVETLESS 
BRAKE LININGS 


FISHER UNISTEEL 
BODY CONSTRUCTION 


FIRST FOR QUALITY 
AT LOWEST COST 





provides ... and what extra 
Savings it offers in purchase price, operation and 
upkeep .. . then nothing less will satisfy, nothing 
else will do! 

For this car brings you the extra eye-appeal of 
Body by Fisher, the extra performance-efficiency of 
a Valve-in-Head engine, the extra driving and riding 
ease of Center-Point Design, and feature after 
feature of highest priced cars—all at lowest cost. 

Confirm these facts at your nearest Chevrolet 
dealer’s and you'll choose Chevrolet—the most 
beautiful buy of all—and America’s first choice again 
this year! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


CURVED WINDSHIELD 
with 
PANORAMIC VISIBILITY 


LONGEST, HEAVIEST CAR 
IN ITS FIELD, 
with WIDEST TREAD 


5-INCH WIDE-BASE WHEELS 
plus LOW-PRESSURE 
TIRES 


EXTRA ECONOMICAL 
TO OWN—OPERATE— 
MAINTAIN 


AMERICA’S CHOICE 
FOR 18 YEARS 























Want to keep 


HEN step South with. your factory—and 
you'll step ahead with this fast-growing in- 
dustrial area in the even greater “growing days” 


that lie ahead. 


Natural resources, willing and capable work- 
ers, ideal climate, rapidly-expanding consumer 


ae! 
: 


<o 









astep ahead? 


markets ... they all combine to make the 
South served by the Southern Railway System a 
“Promised Land” of boundless opportunity for 


business and industry. 


“Look Ahead—Look South!” 


The Southern Serves the South ) 








